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“Listening In” on Father Time 


The year 1933 dawned clear and eg Mr. Someone was looking for, and so 
cold. Mr. Someone stepped out of A New Year's Allegory by he went in. Old Father Time was 


the house and made his way down the HOWARD A. VERNON, Pastor standing behind the counter carefully 


street. The wind was biting a bit, Englewood Baptist Church, Chicago adjusting the gauge of a tiny hourglass 


and he drew his fur coat more closely that had evidently been made for some 
about him and bent himself against the child to play with for a few days. 


blast. He was on his way to the house of those who make Mr. Someone shouted, “Happy New Year!’ and Time 

calendars and diaries for those who have need of them. nodded merrily in return. Then Mr. Someone said, “I am plan- 
At last he paused before the oldest establishment in the ning to turn over a New Leaf this year.” Old Father Time 

world, the great corporation known as Time. He read care- laughed till the fragile little hour-glass shook in his hands. 

fully the sign that hung out over its doors: “Time & Co., “*Are you indeed, sir? Well, I know that already; small 

retail dealers in seconds, minutes, and hours; sole manufac- need to come in here and give me that information. I know 
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On the Midway, near the University of Chicago, stands the Fountain of Time, famous statuary group by Lorado Taft, symboliz- 
ing humanity passing in endless procession before the colossal, mysterious figure of Time 
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turers of years and centuries; all the months furnished in sea- — more than that—I know that you are going to turn over a rew 
son; seedtime looked after, and harvests supplied by reliable — leaf whether you are planning to or not. I can tell you more 
dates; rains supplied for all occasions, especially picnics and than that—the new leaf is going to be turned over any- 
holidays; birthdays furnished to all; teeth extracted while you way, without the slightest regard to your plans, intentions, 
wait; step inside and examine our assortment of bald heads wishes, or will. We always take care of that transaction for 
before looking elsewhere; eyes of all shades fitted to any you; you have come to the right shop. Here’s your diary for 
grade of spectacles; anniversaries to order. Only house in 1933. We'll turn the pages for you every day this year. The 
the world open all the time. All sales cash or long credit on _— only thing that concerns you is what you write in the diary. 
gilt-edged collateral. A salesman to every customer; nobody Write a good record in it, and God bless you. And now 
has to wait; you're next.’’ This seemed to be the place that _ run along; others are crowding in, and [Turn to page 17] 
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Order Your Spring Needs 


in FIR « CEDAR «+ HEMLOCK 
Mixed with RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Your year-end inventory 
no doubt reveals a serious 
shortage in many items 
which you will need to 
meet yourcustomers' 
spring requ:rements. 


We're ready to serve 
you in straight or mixed 
cars—and we know our 
stock will please you—just 
as it is now thoroughly 
satisfying other customers 
right in your vicinity. 


Ask our nearest rep- 
resentative about 
Mumby mixed car 
economy. 


Mumby Lumber & Shingle Co. 








SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


CHICAGO, ILL.: Chas. L. Baxter 
Lumber Co., Inc., 308 W. Washing- 
ton St., Chicago, Ill. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL.: The Porter 
Lumber Co. 

IOWA, MISSOURI, KANSAS, OKILA- 
HOMA: Gunter Lumber Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

TEXAS: W. F. Nelson, Dallas, Texas: 
Guy M. Chisolm, Amarillo, Texas 

MICHIGAN: T. W. Hager Lbr. Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

INDIANA: G. C. Goss Lumber Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

MINNESOTA: P. H. Betzer. 304 Wil- 
mac Blidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
NEBRASKA: Prestegaard Lumber 

Co., Lincoln, Nebr. 

NORTH DAKOTA: Murfin and Trace, 
Fargo, N. D. 

SOUTH DAKOTA: L. W. Armin, 
Iroquois, S. Dak. 

WISCONSIN: Central States Lumber 
Co., Janesville, Wis.; W. A. Schnei- 
der, Plankinton Blidg., Milwaukee 
Wis 
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— | BUILD A PORCH 
|| CAMPAIGN 


| Resolve right now throughout 1933 to get 
all the profit there is in connection with 
porches in your community. Make people 
in your town “porch conscious.” After 


| all— 
al The Home Without | 
| | a Porch Is Not Complete 

( 

2 

| 




















Start boosting protected entrances. On 
every modernizing job—every new home 
job—emphasize the comfort and conveni- 
ence of an artistic porch or protected 
yo Ns entrance. 





ASK YOUR JOBBER or write us for Samson 

column and porch work literature. A little effort 

on selling the porch idea will pay you big 
dividends. 











Washington Manufacturing Co. 
TACOMA, WASH. 








‘__} Manufacturers of Columns, Porchwork, Door 
2200 Frames, Fir Gutter and Fir Finish since 1901 











A COMPLETE 
CYCLOPEDIA 
of WOODS 


THEIR PROPERTIES 
AND USES 


“Wood, Lumber and Timbers” 


is designed along practical lines, to supply quickly in- 








General Sales Office: BORDEAUX, WASH. 


Mill A— Bordeaux, Wash. 


Mill B—Malone, Wash. 














formation on the choice, grading, specification and inspec- 
tion of wood. Wood, its properties and characteristics, 
strength, moisture content, grain, texture, preservation, 
drying, classification of lumber, and many other features 
are discussed in a concise, non-technical manner. 


It gives practical hints on shipping weight of dry seasoned, 
fabricated, rough or surfaced lumber, methods of order- 
ing, data on inspection services. All the facts on every 
phase of the subject, in a dependable form are made 
easily accessible in this book. 

Substantially bound in Blue Synthetic Leather, 


521 pages, 8% by 11 inches. POSTPAID, $10. 
Money refunded without question within ten days. 


FOR SALE BY THE 


431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Setting Quality Standards for the 


Lumber 
the Amer- 


66 EMBERSHIP in 
ican Forest Products Indus- 


tries (Inc.) will be composed 
of timber owners, manufacturing com- 
panies and distributing agencies which 
conform to certain high standards of 
manufacture, marketing and _ trade 
practice. Membership is expected to 
be established as a recognized guar- 
anty of high quality and dependable 
business methods.” With that decla- 
ration as the foundation on which it 
proposes to build, this newest organ- 
ization in the lumber industry boldly 
takes its stand for real quality both in 
manufacturing and _ merchandising. 
This immediately establishes member- 
ship in the organization as a certificate 
of standing and a hallmark of quality 
to which all may aspire but which may 
not always be easily attained. 

In its eventful history the lumber in- 
dustry definitely has suffered from the 
lack of discrimination by both the pro- 
ducer and the consumer. Lumber too 
often has been considered in general 
terms, and results have followed that 
have been unfortunate in their effect. 
Cupidity, or more often lack of real 
knowledge as to the qualities desired 
in the lumber used, has occasionally 
resulted in dissatisfaction to the user 
and a prejudice against wood that has 
been emphasized as competition from 
other materials became more active. 

During the last five years the trade 
extension department of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
has done a fine job of wood promotion. 
Now the time has come when, to be 
made most effective, this work must 
be enlarged, reorganized and pursued 
under a definite program that will 
eliminate the weaknesses and intensify 
the strong points of attack developed 
during this first largely experimental 
effort. 

This new plan is being launched at 
the most critical time in the history of 
the industry and in the midst of a de- 
pression such as it never before has 
experienced. Perhaps it is well that 
this is true. 

3eginning now at the bottom, with 
a clear view of what is most needed, 
with a determination to draw a dis- 
tinct line of demarcation between qual- 
ity manufacturing and merchandising 
and the kind that occupies a lower and 
less desirable scale, the lumber indus- 
try, through American Forest Prod- 


Industry 


ucts Industries (Inc.), has an oppor- 
tunity to win recognition and respect 
for its product as never before, and 
eventually to eliminate practically all 
the bad features by bringing the entire 
industry up to the high standard fixed 
as the keystone of its activities. 


January 7, 1933 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN com- 
mends to the industry—producers and 
distributers—the American “Forest 
Products Industries (Inc.) and urges 
its earnest, sincere and active support. 

With quality and high standards in 
both manufacturing and merchandis- 
ing as a prerequisite to membership 
and participation in its work, the or- 
ganization holds out a definite in- 
centive to those who want to perpetu- 
ate the lumber industry. 


Clarifying Lumber Terminology for 
the Specifier 


HILE IT IS NOT at all a new 
VW situation, evidence continues to 

accumulate that the interests of 
lumbermen are becoming so _inter- 
twined with those of the building in- 
dustry and with the general economic 
field that older and more simple poli- 
cies and practices are no longer fully 
effective. Perhaps not the least im- 
portant sector of this No Man’s Land 
between the tree and the completed 
structure divides the architect or engi- 
neer who designs the building and 
writes the specifications and the man- 
ufacturer or dealer who supplies the 
lumber. 

Lumbermen complain that architects 
and engineers are not giving lumber 
the consideration which its long use 
and high qualities warrant. They say 
it is hard to get these men even to 
listen to facts and figures proven in 
laboratory tests; but that, on the 
other hand, they are more than willing 
to listen to the siren song of new and 
as yet unproven substitutes. 

But the architect and the engineer 
have a story of their own which upon 
occasion they have presented vigor- 
ously before the lumber conventions. 
They say that the grades and technical 
terms of lumber specifications have 
been prepared by lumbermen in lan- 
guage that is arbitrary and mislead- 
ing; and that the slightest error in 
using this code language leaves a loop- 
hole for inferior substitutes. They ob- 
ject to doing these cross-word puzzles. 
They object to receiving stock, as ful- 
filling a contract, that is forced upon 
them because of a slip in using an ob- 
scure set of terms. They say there is 
no unified control in the industry ; that 
a sawmill may supply correctly speci- 
fied stock to a fabricator, after which 
the fabricator may substitute inferior 
materials. In such a case the industry 
as a whole assumes no responsibility. 


The manufacturer claims no further 
interest or control. He is all washed 
up, so far as that transaction is con- 
cerned; and the architect must then 
learn another arbitrary code, dealing 
with the fabricator’s product and take 
his troubles before another set of ad- 
judicators and master another code of 
adjective law. 

The architects and engineers state 
flatly that they will not undertake the 
police work of the industry. If the 
industry itself will not do it, then lum- 
bermen can have no just cause of com- 
plaint if the specifier turns to other 
materials that are delivered under uni- 
fied control and built according to un- 
derstandable specifications. 

Without doubt there is much to be 
said on both sides. The lumberman’s 
side of the argument is well known to 
readers of this journal. But the fact 
remains that matters of importance are 
at stake; for if specifiers ignore lum- 
ber, for any cause, the lumber market 
is impaired. 

Several associations, including the 
National Lumber Manufacturers, have 
taken account of this matter. They 
recognize that American Lumber 
Standards and regional grading rules 
are, after all, designed primarily for 
the guidance of manufacturers and not 
of buyers. So they have worked on the 
subject of specification recommenda- 
tions, drawn in terms of use and not 
of manufacture. When these recom- 
mendations are fully worked out, spec- 
ifiers will have a reliable guide in se- 
lecting lumber suited to particular 
uses; and all that remains to be done 
will be an assurance, through grade 
marking or otherwise, that the correct 
grade designated in the specification 
recommendation is delivered. 

The specifier is an important per- 
son; and anything that aids him and 
gives him assurance is of equal value 
to the lumber industry. 
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An OLD Industry Re-Arms--- 


By e Integration of Its Many Units, 
e e Stabilization of Production and Marketing 
e @ e Research to Improve Its Product 
e © @ @ More Skillful Sales Promotion 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., Jan. 3.—“Lumbering 
has the distinction of being the oldest American 
industry,” says John W. Blodgett, president of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, speaking from his home here, “but it ex- 
pects to establish itself also as one of the newest, 
through promotion of the sale and use of 
quality-guaranteed products from America’s 
best units.’ Continuing Mr. Blodgett said: 

We are celebrating the first week in the 
New Year by formally launching American 
Forest Products Industries (Inc.), as a uni- 
fied organization of the timber products and 
wood-using industries of the country. 

Plan to Make Wood’s Merits Count 

This new organization, which is intended 
to arm a group of old industries—falling into 
nearly two score sub-groups and over 50,000 
producing and distributing units—for the 
fierce competitive group struggles of these 
times, is more than merely an imposing coali- 


tion. It marks an epoch in industry. It 
aims at fundamental and applied research, 
which will bring into practical use every 


element and property of wood, and will at 
the same time seek intelligent planning and 
control of research, production and market- 
ing for the forest-supported sector of our 
common industrial life. 

That is a big sector. It is calculated that 
more people are dependent on the forests 
than on any other livelihood-source, except 
agriculture. Heretofore there has been much 
blind, unwarranted and merely ruinous com- 
petition between various producing regions 
and different groups of the forest enterprise, 
resulting in gradual destruction of its capital 
assets and its powers of recuperation. Partly 
as result of this internal competition, as well 
as from external causes, the forest indus- 
tries have been for a long time a weak, 
though huge, element in the national com- 
mercial and industrial structure, affording 
little security of employment, and yielding 
little or no profit to their proprietors de- 
pendent largely on increases in standing 
timber values, which for a decade past have 
not occurred. 


Seek an Integrated Forest Group 


The appalling spectacle of lumber produc- 
tion sinking, in 1932, to the lowest point in 
sixty years, and the prices of lumber at the 
sawmills to the level of a quarter century 
ago, has warned us of the fatal results that 
may flow from further unresisted disintegra- 
tion of the forest industries. We can not 
accomplish it all in a few days or a year, or 
perhaps several years, but on the initiative 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation we are now seeking to unite the 
timberland ownership and the timber prod- 
ucts industries of America in the American 
Forest Products Industries (Inc.). 

It is significant that this organization is 
not concerned with the ordinary functions 
of an industrial association. Its dominant 
purpose is to unite a great group of nat- 
urally related industries into a _ practical 
working organization for the specific pur- 
pose of “improving economic conditions— 
prices, markets, wages, orderly production, 
economical distribution, comprehensive plan- 
ning, waste elimination, forest conservation 
and perpetuation. 


The forest industries are agreed that the busi- 
ness world will not be the same when the pres- 
ent storm and stress are over. They are there- 
fore moving to prepare for and make a new deal. 
It is in the basic natural resource industries, it is 
asserted, that the nation must primarily adjust 
itself, not to passive submission to changing con- 
ditions, but to their betterment. If order can not 


be introduced into the basic industries, there is 
no hope for the secondary industries. Wood 
has today something like 4,000 primary and 
derived products in commercial use—physical 
and chemical—and the chemical possibilities 
have been scarcely touched. It has been, and 
is capable of being, continued as the most uni- 
versally useful material of industry. It is re- 
producible by natural processes. It may be 
freely used. Intelligent utilization, conservation 
and reproduction of forest resources will go far 
to meet the present paradoxical problem of 
over-production and impoverishment of indus- 
try. The forest products industries are intent 
upon making, not merely waiting for, industrial 
recovery. 

On Jan. 1 the newly constituted American 
Forest Products Industries (Inc.) came into 
active operation, and at once took over the 
activities of the lumber manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation relating to merchandising, trade promo- 
tion, improvement and refinement of product, 
standardization, trade-marking, certification, 
building engineering and research. The Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association con- 
tinues the functions of a national industry asso- 
ciation, representing timber owners and lumber 
manufacturers, and serving as the spokesman 
in national industry matters for the affiliated 
regional associations. 


To Coordinate Industry's Efforts 


The new project, whose organization was 


completed late last week with election of offi- 
cers and directors, is essentially a combined 
activity of the forest products industries and 
timber owners, and prospectively, of lumber 
exporters and distributors. It is in part the 
response of the forest products industries to 
the recommendation in 1931 of the United 
States Timber Conservation Board which, at 
the request of President Hoover, has made an 
exhaustive investigation into the causes of the 
severe depression within the forest industries. 

Its broad purpose is to bring order and co- 
ordination into a great group of related indus- 
tries comprising two score industrial and com- 
mercial groups, and over 50,000 industry units, 
and the sources of livelihood for nearly five 
million people. Its plans go to the heart of 
the problem now confronting industry generally, 
but which has particularly tormented the forest 
industries for more than a decade; namely, the 
unbalanced relation between production and 
consumption resulting from a number of causes, 
but largely from past over-emphasis on produc- 
tion capacity and logging and manufacturing 
technique, and under-emphasis on distribution, 
marketing and consumption. In a still broader 
sense, it aims to conserve and perpetuate, 
through sound economic practices, a great nat- 
ural resource which is inherently self-reproduc- 
ing, and to encourage sustained-yield opera- 
tions among the timber industries. 


Proper Utilization Assures Supply 


It is recognized that properly directed and 
promoted, the use of forest products will itself 
become the greatest assurance of the inexhausti- 
bility of the timber supply. This viewpoint 
has likewise been expressed by President-elect 
Roosevelt, to whom the difficult problems of 
the timber and lumber industries will be carried 
personally by a special committee within the 
next few weeks. 


---for NEW 
Competitive 
Group Struggles 


Membership in the American Forest Products 
Industries (Inc.) will be composed of timber 
owners, manufacturing companies and distribu- 
tion agencies, which conform to certain high 
standards of manufacture, marketing and trade 
practice. Membership is expected to be estab- 
lished as a recognized guaranty of high quality 
and dependable business methods. 


Executive Officers Are Named 


The activities of the American Forest Prod- 
ucts Industries (Inc.) will be conducted from 
headquarters in Chicago, New York, Washing- 
ton, New Orleans, San Francisco, Portland, 
Ore., and Minneapolis. Officers of the new 
organization are: 

Chairman Board of Trustees—John W. 
Blodgett, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Chairman Board of Directors—G. W. 
lany, jr., Chicago. 

Chairman Executive 
Hamilton, St. Paul, Minn. 

President—Wilson Compton, 
na & 

Vice president—Carl W. 
ton, D. C. 

Treasurer—W. M. Ritter, Columbus, Ohio. 

Secretary—H. G. Uhl, Washington, D. C. 

Manager—W. F. Shaw, Washington, D. C. 


The directors include more than a score of 
leading timbermen and manufacturers repre- 
senting the entire country. 

Other important features of the new plan 
will be announced late in January. 


Du- 
Committee—C. L. 
Washington, 


Bahr, Washing- 





Federal Loan for Reforestation 


Is Considered 


Hot Sprincs, Ark., Jan. 3—Wm. L. Hall 
has returned to his home in Hot Springs from 
the work of examining and reporting upon a 
large timber property in eastern North Caro- 
lina. The work was required in connection 
with an application pending before the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. The Emergency 
Relief & Reconstruction Act of 1932 carries a 
provision which authorizes loans under certain 
conditions to corporations, to aid in financing 
projects for the protection and development of 
forests. To comply with the provision the 
property must be placed under State regulation 
as to the management of its timber resources, 
and the loan must be self-liquidating in charac- 
ter. 

This case is understood to be one of the first 
reforestation proposals to come before the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation for considera- 
tion. Mr. Hall was called to Washington first 
for conferences with the owners of the property, 
and Reconstruction Finance Corporation offi- 
cials, as to the nature of the report desired. 
After he completed the examination and report, 
the case was again taken under advisement in 
Washington. The proposal is considered an 
important one, being looked upon by timber 
owners and by foresters in touch with the 
situation in Washington, as possibly establishing 
a precedent in a large field of activity. 

Mr. Hall is a forester of long experience, 
having spent more than twenty years in the 
Forest Service. In recent years he has acted 
as advisor to a number of large timber com- 
panies in the South in developing and carrying 
forward their reforestation plans. 
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The Lumber Industry in 1933 


As construction goes, so goes the lumber in- 
dustry, particularly the softwood branch of it. 
Hardwoods are also materially dependent upon 
building, and they are vitally affected by indus- 
trial activity. 

A recent survey has indicated that an in- 
crease of 20 percent in residential building in 
1933 over 1932 is not an unreasonable expecta- 
tion. Potential demand for residential space 
has been accumulating for a number of years, 
for it must be remembered that residential 
building reached its peak not in 1929 but in 
1925. In the current year, home building has 
been less than 40 percent of 1931. The in- 
ducement of low building costs is also to be 
taken into consideration. Residential buildings 
may now be erected at costs about equivalent 
to those of the later pre-war period. 


There are indications that the ordinary chan- 
nels of building credit are opening up again, 
and there are the new channels created by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and the 
Home Loan Bank system. The practical ef- 
fects of the latter will appear in 1933. 


The Modernization Market. In addition 
to new building, the renovation and moderniza- 
tion movement, which has been growing for 
several years, has attained great momentum, 
and it is possible that 1933 will be the period of 
greatest outlay for such work that the country 
has ever known. Modernization has been the 
largest single source of lumber demand in the 
last six months. Repairs and rebuilding are 
in particular harmony with times of enforced 
economy, and the first tendency of increased 
purchasing power for housing is in that direc- 


[By Wilson Compton, Manager, National 





Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and 
President, American Forest Products In- 
dustries] 

tion, more than for new structures. 
New building, and improvements of old 
buildings, call directly for increased consump- 


tion of hardwood items, and indirectly for fur- 
niture. 

In the industrial field, the furniture industry 
showed a notabie improvement during the au- 
tumn months. Automobile manufacture ranks 
after furniture as a consumer of hardwood 
lumber. The small volume of production in 
recent months is expected to be followed by 
increased output in the near future. 


Financial Factors. The financial help the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation has given 
to the railroads already has resulted in an in- 
creased demand for lumber for freight cars and 
maintenance-of-way material. Normally, more 
softwood lumber is used in freight car con- 
struction than for any other purpose except 
building, boxes and crating. There have been 
recent substantial orders for cross ties as a 
result of Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
assistance. The corporation’s loans for vari- 
ous self-liquidating projects are stimulating 
the demand for lumber. 

The wood box and crate industry usually 
takes from 12 to 15 percent of the total lumber 
cut, and is closely linked to the general trade 
movement. The volume of consumption of 
fruits and vegetables largely influences the 


What’s Ahead for the Buil 


The building industry is poised on the thresh- 
old of better times. The industry has no- 
where to go except UP. We all know that 
residence construction has been steadily declin- 
ing; in 1925 alone, more homes were built than 
in 1929, 1930 and 1931 combined. But these 
bad years had their full quota of new families, 
with the usual one million marriages a year. 
Based on past averages, there should have been 
three million new homes, while the actual new 
family units built was only one-sixth of that 
number. 

These facts admit of only one logical conclu- 
sion, that—despite the seeming contradiction of 
thousands of empty houses, empty apartments 
and a stagnant real estate market—there exists 
in the United States today a tremendous poten- 
tial shortage of dwellings. Another twelve 
months’ with another million new families will 
convert this shortage from the potential to the 


actual, and make new home construction inevit- 
able. 


Architects Plan for Renewed Activity 


Most of us, no doubt, concur that the next 
twelve months will witness a definite improve- 
ment in the building situation. This opinion 
we hold, not only because of the things I have 
cited, but also because the volume of actual 
plans being drawn today in architects’ offices 
furnish positive indication of renewed activity. 

But most of us are afraid to trust these signs 
of returning life in our industry. Through fear 
of being wrong, we shrink from openly ex- 
pressed optimism. We prefer to think that im- 
provement will be a slow and halting process 
for a long time, rather than a sure-footed return 
to the highways of prosperity. 


Great Home Building to Start Soon 


With this view I emphatically disagree, and 
believe that the next five years will witness the 
greatest period of home building activity this 


[By Bror G. Dahlberg) 


country has ever seen. To reach this conclu- 
sion it is not necessary to draw upon secret 
sources of information, clairvoyants or crystal- 
gazers. Everyday indications clearly show 
that a buying wave in the building field has been 
held back about as long as possible. The 
pressure of necessity will cause it to break—to 
break soon and to break strong. 


Air Conditioning Means Big Sales 


The accumulated and increasing disparity be- 
tween new families and new homes is one such 
factor, and one that can not be held in abey- 
ance much longer. Air conditioning is another. 
Some people predict that air conditioning will 
create a sudden volume of sales comparable to 
the motor car, or the radio, or electric refriger- 
ator. Just what the volume will be I can not 
foresee, but I can see—and see clearly—what 
it will do to the building industry. 

Air conditioning will completely revolutionize 
standards of home comfort—it will stimulate 
home building and modernizing to a degree 
never before contemplated. With these new 
standards of comfort, how many of the twenty 
million homes in our country will be able to 
pass the test? Dwellings perfectly satisfactory 
to the occupants today, will be completely out 
of date five years from now. This means that 
such dwellings must be replaced, or extensively 
modernized, to bring them up to the new stand- 
ard. Few homes built in the last fifteen years 
can successfully operate air conditioning equip- 
ment without radical remodeling. Here, I be- 
lieve, is an important source of business to 
which the industry can look forward with con- 
fidence. 

The noiseless house is another. Just as mod- 
ern offices are being treated today for sound 
quieting, so will the modern dwelling of 1933 


demand for wood boxes and crates. A recent 
survey showed that there is no present need 
for increased production of box lumber, brt 
that stocks are not large. 

The degree of progress of the lumber indus- 
try in 1933 will be largely determined by rural 
demand. Farmers and farm communities use, 
perhaps, 40 percent of the entire softwood out- 
put—which in turn is over 80 percent of the 
national lumber production. The farmers are 
ordinarily the most extensive wood-using group 
among the American people. About 90 percent 
of farm buildings are of lumber construction. 
The normal annual requirement of the average 
farm is over 1,500 feet of lumber. Rural pros- 
perity would mean, therefore, an annual market 
for over 9,000,000,000 feet of lumber—a vol- 
ume equal to three-fourths of the total national 
lumber use in 1932. 


Federation of Forest Industries. The 
lumber industry, besides sharing in the general 
adversity, has its own peculiar problems of for- 
est taxation, transportation charges, foreign 
competition, forest regeneration, and in eco- 
nomic, marketing and technical research. To 
meet the general and particular problems, the 
lumber associations are reorganizing and re- 
adjusting themselves. At the initiative of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
a broad federation of the forest industries is 
now developing under the name of the American 
Forest Products Industries. Plans are being 
laid ahead, not only to meet present emer- 
gencies but to equip and to arm the forest 
products industries for future vigorous main- 
tenance of their sectors‘ of the group competi- 
tion field. 


ing Industry? 


be treated. It will be built to exclude street 
noises from without, and to reduce domestic 
noises within. The multi-family dwelling with- 
out soundproof walls and floors will be as un- 
popular as it would be without running water 
or electric light. 

Another factor that will stimulate activity is 
the growing tendency to spread out population 
away from big centers, due to the rapid ad- 
vance of transportation facilities. This move- 
ment, which has been going on for some time, 
is pulling families away from densely popu- 
lated, over-crowded areas. Evidence of it ex- 
ists not only in broadening of suburban develop- 
ments, but also in the location of manufacturing 
plants in small communities. It is altogether 
possible that new transportation may actually 
spread cities over a hundred mile radius. We 
can not forecast accurately how far the move- 
ment will go. But it seems certain that cheaper 
land will be available for home sites, thus 
removing one element of high cost from the 
home ownership picture. 


Short Hours Will Boost Resort Building 


Better transportation will also play a part 
in the development of the greatest resort build- 
ing activity ever seen. Escape from cities will 
be made so easy and inexpensive that greater 
numbers of city dwellers will travel to the 
country for week-ends and vacations. There is 
going to be bigger business than ever before, 
in the housing of these vacationers. 

The shorter work week will also stimulate 
the resort business. But this shorter week will 
be another factor that will influence the upward 
trend of home construction. Within a few 
years we shall undoubtedly witness the adoption 
to a considerable extent of the 5- and 4-day 
week. This added leisure for the working man 
will make his home more important to him than 
it has ever been. Many a worker will be able 
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to move back to the soil, where for two ot 
three days he can cultivate his garden and 
enjoy his home. 


Lower Cost to Encourage Home Owning 


The industry will receive another big boost 
from the reduction of cost, for which everyone 
is striving. The cost-reduction idea is not ex- 
clusive with the people who advocate quantity- 
produced and factory-fabricated dwellings. I 
know of numerous cases where startling reduc- 
tions have been made possible by clever build- 
ers and architects, through simple variations 
from the old models and methods. The impor- 
tance of this cost reduction idea can be judged 
by the estimate recently announced after in- 
vestigation, that a good house to sell for $4,800 
would add 60 percent to sales in the market for 
small, single-family dwellings. 


Facts Justify Business Optimism 


It is upon such factors as these that we may 
base an optimistic estimate of the building in- 
dustry’s future. Does it strain your powers of 
belief or your imagination? It should not. The 
imagination you require is the same sort of 
vision that carried the American pioneer across 
the plains in his covered wagon, to establish his 
home in the wilderness. Just as that wilder- 
ness is now checkered with concrete highways 
and busy cities, so will the uncertainty that now 
clouds the building industry give way to order 
and steady progress. This vision of the future 
is based on sound, well-known facts. It is 
further based on the final one of the three in- 
evitable needs of mankind: Food, clothing and 
shelter. Economic logic has placed that final 
need in the hands of the building industry. I 
have full faith in the men of our industry, and 
in their determination to deserve the return of 
prosperity by the value of their services: 





Study Conversion Values for 


Ponderosa 


MissouLa, Mont., Dec. 31.—Relative conver- 
sion value of ponderosa pine when clean-cut ac- 
cording to prevailing company practice, when 
cut on a strictly economic selection basis, and 
when cut on basis of best available silvicultural 
practice—are the major objectives of the woods 
and mill study of ponderosa pine being con- 
ducted at the Greenough (Mont.) operations of 
the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 

Undertaken by the Northern Rocky Moun- 
tain Forest & Range Experiment Station and 
the Region 1 office of forest management of the 
Forest Service, in co-operation with the Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co., the forest school of 
the University of Montana, the Polleys Lumber 
Co., and State Forester Rutledge Parker, the 
project will also get comparative production 
costs f.o.b. Rocker, Mont., of stull timber pro- 
duced at Greenough and in the lodgepole pine 
region tributary to Butte, Mont. Effects of the 
three methods of cutting, upon tree growth after 
logging, will also be studied. 

Woods work, completed early in December, 
includes numbering, describing and recording 
each tree over 4-inch diameter breast high on 
the areas; marking each tree to be cut under 
the economic selection and the silvicultural sys- 
tems; securing cost data on felling, swamping, 
skidding, bucking and loading; scaling and grad- 
ing of trees and logs at landings. 

The entire run of logs was sorted for stull, 
which included suitable logs from 8 to 12-inch 
in diameter. The remainder was sawed at the 
Bonner mill to straight commercial lumber, fol- 
lowing prevailing sawing practice. The iden- 
tity of each tree was followed through the mill, 
from the headsaw to the grader on the green 
chain. 

The project is located on lands owned by the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. and the State, 
tributary to the company’s Camp 14 near Green- 
ough, Mont. I. V. Anderson, section of forest 
products, Northern Rocky Mountain Forest & 
Range Experiment Station, is chief -of the field 
party. Among those taking an active part in the 
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study are W. C. Lubrecht, manager, and Don 
McKenzie, logging superintendent of the Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co.; Dean T. C. Spaulding 
and Professor Fay G. Clark, of the forest school, 
University of Montana; Rutledge Parker, State 
forester; Fred Mason, logging superintendent, 
Polleys Lumber Co.; Elers Koch and Philip 
Neff, from the Region 1 office of the Forest 
Service at Missoula; and Director L. F. Watts, 
M. Bradner and R. H. Weidman, of the experi- 


ment station. 
COCO 


Lumber Treated to Prevent Sap 
Stain Looks Fine in Mill Yard 


VREDENBURGH, ALA., Jan. 3—On a recent 
visit to the plant of the Vredenburgh Saw Mill 
Co. here, C. E. Graves, pathologist, organic 
chemicals department of E. I. Du Pont de Nem- 
ours & Co., of Wilmington, Del., was so im- 
pressed with the excellent appearance of the 
mill yard and its content that upon his return 
to headquarters he wrote the company and com- 
plimented it upon the splendid appearance of 
the plant. In his letter Mr. Graves said: 

The trip through your yard was very en- 
joyable, as the air-dried stock, for the most 
part, is remarkably free from sap stain. 
There is little doubt but that this is due to 
the good drainage, excellent piling practices, 
high foundations and well ventilated condi- 
tions, in combination with your careful han- 
dling of the Lignasan process for controlling 
sap stain. 


The Vredenburgh company passes all of its 
lumber for air-drying through what is known 







DU PONT 
LIGNASAN PROCESSED 


VREDENBURGH 


DRY - BRIGHT - SOUND 
THE BEST 





This stamp is used on the Lignasan-treated products 
of the Vredenburgh Saw Mill Co., to show that it 
° will not sap stain 


as the Lignasan process, which prevents the lum- 
ber from staining while piled in the open and 
keeps it bright. All of this air-dried stock 
which has been Lignasan processed is stamped 
to indicate that it has been treated to prevent 
sap stain. 

Lignasan is a Du Pont product that is being 
used extensively throughout the South, both 
in yellow pine and hardwoods. Officials of the 
Vredenburgh company report that they have 
found a very favorable reaction from their 
trade to their identification of Lignasan pro- 
cessed air-dried stock. 

—_—_—____—__ 


To Employ Technical Expert 


Tacoma, WASH., Dec. 24.—The Central Wood 
Promotion Committee of Western Washington, 
at a recent meeting here, agreed upon the ad- 
visability and practicability of employing a ca- 
pable technical and contact man, to keep in 
touch with all State and county highway and 
other public construction work during 1933, and 
to advance the use of lumber in such construc- 
tion as much as possible. 

The representatives of the seven district wood 
promotion committees which have been formed 
in western Washington in recent months, under 
the leadership of the Tacoma local of the Loyal 
Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen and the Ta- 
coma Lumbermen’s Club, will carry the rec- 
ommendation back to their committees, and en- 
deavor to get united action which will make 
possible institution of the new service by Jan. 1. 

In agreeing upon the employment of a tech- 
nical and contact man, the committee decided 
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that, while he should work in close co-operation 
with engineers of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, he should be financed from outside 
that association through a small monthly con- 
tribution by all mills, apportioned on the basis 
of production. The plan is for the association 
to provide clerical assistance and keep down 
the overhead cost. 

The meeting was attended by H. E. Hor- 
rocks and Alvin Schwager, of Seattle; S. P. 
Johns, of Longview; John Titcomb, of Everett; 
Paul Billings, of Olympia; W. Yale Henry, 
Ernest Dolge and W. J. Ryan, of the wood 
promotion committee of the Tacoma Lumber- 
men’s Club; Chester Hogue, chief engineer for 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, and 
J. A. Ziemer, H. D. Sage and P. B. Mildon, 
of the Tacoma 4-L branch. Roy J. Sharp, 
manager of the Mountain Lumber Co., Tacoma, 
presided. 





Crescent City Plans Display 


New Or.eans, La., Jan. 2.—The Young 
Men’s Business Club has dedicated its program 
of Jan. 11 to discussion of the importance of 
the forest products industries of Louisiana. It 
is one of the largest and most active commercial 
and civic groups of the city. V. H. Sonder- 
egger, Louisiana State forester, will speak on 
utilization of lands, stressing reforestation and 
taxation. The program will be backed by an 
elaborate display of forest products assembled 
through the co-operation of the Southwestern 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club, the Southern 
Pine Association, the Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers’ Association, the Louisiana Conserva- 
tion Commission, New Orleans millwork manu- 
facturers, and several chemical and paper com- 
panies. The program and display are being 
arranged by W. H. Scales, New Orleans dis- 
trict representative of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. A display of for- 
est products in a downtown store window is also 
being arranged. 


Scale Model Shows How New 
Product Is Used 


Loncview, WasH., Dec. 31.—Illustrating 
realistically the use of Enterlocking fabricated 
lumber in building construction, a scale model 
of a four-room house has been produced of 
miniature pieces for exhibition here. Built on 
an imitation brick foundation, the house frame 
has been constructed with tiny wire nails just 
as a full-sized dwelling would be built. All 
beams, window frames, uprights and other parts 
were first cut to scale. The house was then 
built to a regular house plan. In order that 
the manner of fitting the pieces can better be 
observed, siding and flooring have been placed 
in only one corner. 

This method of cutting lumber in standard 
lengths is the idea of E. A. Laughlin, who is 
promoting it as a means of providing better 
homes at a lower cost, through fabrication of 
the lumber at the mill in standardized sizes. 
The Long-Bell Lumber Co. has adopted the 
plan and is producing Enterlocking lumber. 








Endows Virginia Forest School 


RicHMonpD, Va., Jan. 3—The late Dr. Walter 
M. Seward, of Brunswick County, whose death 
occurred recently at the age of 72, left his en- 
tire estate valued at about $250,000 to the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, all the lands and personal 
property so bequeathed to be used for “practical 
demonstrations in the art of forestry,” and 
“toward the maintenance and upbuilding of the 
school of forestry at the university.” The will 
further stated: “It is my desire that a modern 
and thoroughly equipped sawmill and planing 
mill, with all necessary accessories, be installed 
upon my land in Brunswick County, that they 
be operated under the direct supervision of the 
school of forestry of the University of Virginia, 
and that instruction be given particularly to the 
youth of Brunswick County.” 
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UERY AND COMMENT 


Short Hour Week and Prosperity 


Were a compulsory short hour week in effect 
(possibly 15 hours, possibly 20 hours, possibly 
longer, but in no event long enough to permit 
of a surplus of labor), the following would be 
the situation: The farm and factory on ac- 
count of inability to secure sufficient labor, could 
not produce a surplus—which is just another 
way of saying they could sell their product at 
a profit. On account of there being no possi- 
bility of a surplus of labor, the worker—every 
worker—could demand and obtain a decent, 
living wage for his short hour week. These two 
conditions (1) the farm and factory making 
money and (2) the worker—every worker— 
being able to earn a living wage (both the 
result of the compulsory short hour week), 
constitute PROSPERITY.—W. O. CROMWELL, 
Montgomery, Ala. 





Air Conditioning Equipment 

I have a nephew who is anxious to get into 
the business of selling and installing air con- 
ditioning equipment for the purpose of heating 
homes in winter and cooling them in summer. 
To prepare himself for this work he would like 
to get a job in a factory at one of the leading 
manufacturers of such equipment. I will appre- 
ciate it if you will advise me who are the lead- 
ing manufacturers in this line —INQuIRY No. 
2905. 

[This inquiry from a well known southern 
lumberman directs attention to the growing im- 
portance of air conditioning and the field that 
is opening up in that line for profitable pro- 
motion work in the improvement of old homes 
and in the comfort of new homes to be built. 
Many retail lumber dealers are adding air con- 
ditioning equipment to their stocks and are 
finding this equipment a profitable and helpful 
sideline. To this inquirer were given the names 
of a number of manufacturers of air condi- 
tioning equipment.—EpITor. ] 


Compressed Air For Shot Gun Feed 


We are anxious to know if compressed air 
has ever been used to operate a shot gun 
feed, log turner, kickers and trippers, of a 
sawmill. Our plan was to install a compres- 
sor, using our boilers as storage tanks and 
our steam lines as air lines. Would it be 
successful?—Inquiry No. 2901. 

[This inquiry from a lumber concern in Mich- 
igan was referred to Loren L. Prescott, vice 
president of The Prescott Co., of Menominee, 
Mich., whose reply is as follows: 

In general, anything can be done with air 
that can be done with steam, so that the 
problem presented is not impossible from a 
mechanical standpoint. We have known of 
instances where niggers, kickers and log 
stops are operated by air. We know of no 
instance where air has been used on a shot 
gun feed. The reason for this is not me- 
chanical but commercial. An ordinary 12- 
inch by 36-foot steam feed in a mill of aver- 
age speed would require 3,200 cubic feet of 
free air per minute, with no allowance what- 
ever for leakage. The cost of a compressor 
installation for compressing this air would 
amount to somewhere in the neighborhood 
of $15,000, and somewhere along about 500 
h.p. would be necessary to compress the air 
used. The interest and depreciation on the 
investment, plus the cost of the power, will 
go a long way towards operating a set of 
boilers. In most cases, it will not only pay 
for the boilers, but operate them as well. 

Understand that this makes no allowance 
for leakage. An allowance of one-third more 
would not be excessive to take care of that, 
thus increasing the investment and power 
cost. The other deck machinery does not 
require such an excessive amount of air, but 
it is located right up near the steam 
feed, and it is very convenient to pipe the 
niggers, kickers etc., from the same mains. 

The only case where such an installation 
would: be practical, in our opinion, would be 
where lumber operation was practically on 
a perpetual basis, so that ordinary rates of 
depreciation could be allowed on the installa- 
tion, where an outside source of power was 


available at a very low figure, and where 
a market for all of the sawdust, slabs and 
other refuse was available at good prices. 
This condition, as you know, is ideal and is 
seldom or never met in practical operations. 

The most promising substitute for steam 
in the operation of carriages is a combina- 
tion of electric power and some of the heavy 
hydraulic transmission devices, such as are 
used in turret control in the Navy. Some- 
thing has been done along those lines abroad, 
and we have seen English designs in use 
with frame saws which could be readily 
adapted to American practice. Such an ar- 
rangement would be some five times as ex- 
pensive as the steam feed; in fact, the first 
cost would run up very closely to the first 
cost of an air installation, but the power 
consumption would drop to along about 75 
h.p. on the average carriage, which would 
not be prohibitive. 

The use of air for transfer cylinders, dog- 
ging apparatus, and for the operation of 
trimmer saws, is, of course, well known, and 
is entirely practical in many mills. The 
amount of air required for such purposes is 
comparatively small, and there are many 
lumber operations using air for one or more 
of these purposes with entire success. 


Further comment will be welcomed from any 
reader of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. | 


Making Tests For Moisture Content 


Please send me the names and addresses 
of the manufacturers or sources of supply 
of moisture content meters or instruments 
for making instantaneous tests of moisture 
content of lumber.—Inquiry No. 2900. 

[To this inquirer, a manufacturer of dimen- 
sion stock, bobbin blanks, mangle rollers etc., 
in Pennsylvania, were given the names of three 
well known manufacturers of moisture content 
meters or instruments for making tests of mois- 
ture content. There is a growing demand for 
specific information as to the moisture content 
of lumber, and more and more are moisture con- 
tent limits being specified by wood users. This 
is creating a demand for practical instruments 
for correctly and quickly determining the mois- 
ture content of lumber.—EbiTor.] 


In Market for Gum Squares 


We are in the market for some 4x4 red gum 
squares. Kindly advise us the name of anyone 
manufacturing this article or manufacturing 
16/4 common and better red gum, plain or quar- 
tered.—INQuIRY No. 2903. 


[To this inquirer, a lumber concern in an im- 
portant Ohio city, were given the names of a 
number of outstanding producers of gum lumber 
and gum squares. Manufacturers who may be 
interested will be given the name of this in- 
quirer upon request.—Epiror. } 





Machined Stock For Furniture 


We may be interested in the near future 
in buying a lot of furniture items from mills, 
fully machined. This might include cedar 
for cedar chests and various veneers, as well 
as oak, gum and walnut lumber. If you 
can give us the names of a number of good 
mills to contact on this class of work, the 
information will be very much appreciated. 
Some mills make some of the items listed 
above, but we woud like to get one mill 
to furnish all types of stock, if possible. If 
we can’t find just one source, we will of 
course have to take two or more.—Inquiry 
No. 2904. 

[As indicated by the inquiry itself, this re- 
quest came from the purchasing agent of a large 
furniture manufacturing concern. The inquirer 
was put in touch with one or two sources of 
supply, and as a result of the correspondence the 
furniture manufacturer has written to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as follows: ‘“We want 
to thank you for your trouble in helping us 
locate a source for fully machined dimension 
lumber. The further we go into this, the more 
convinced we become that buying fully ma- 
chined stock is not economical.” This seems to 
be somewhat at variance with the general be- 
lief that furniture manufacturers can effect 
economies in production by purchasing dimen- 
sion stock ready for use. There are many 
angles to this important problem, however, and 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will welcome com- 
ment on this subject—Eb1tor. ] 
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The S. Peterson Co., at Lud-|loss would be complete, but a 
ington, Mich., is putting in a|jam formed near Fifield, by 
which about half the sticks 
could be saved. The straggling 
pieces were marked so they lle: 
could be picked up at the 
Chippewa Falls. 


dry kiln of good capacity at its 
sash, door and blind factory. 


The first shipment by the 
Superior (Wis.) Lumber Co. 
was made lately by the schooner 
Angus Smith, to Chicago. The 


The 


Northwestern Lumber | business basis. 


duplicate it for a mill that will 
be erected by the Rainy Lake 
Lumber Co., at the Lake of the 
Woods. 


The spiritual interest of 
Michigan loggers is to be at- 
. tended to this winter on a 
A corporation 


cargo consisted of 550,000 feet 
of lumber. 
* *# @ 

Andrew Clendening, at Still- 
water, Minn. has formed a 
stock company, known as the 
Yellow River Lumber Co., the 
capital being $200,000. The 
company will manufacture lum- 


ber. 
* — = 


Recently the gates of the dam 
on the south fork of the Flam- 
beau River, Wisconsin, were 
opened, the flood carrying down 
3,000 ties and 4,500 telegraph 
poles, the property of J. H. 
Coolidge. It was expected the 





Co., at Eau Claire, Wis., will 
add a sash, door and blind fac- 
tory to the planing mill now 
being built. Plans for the ma- 
chinery are being made by 
Benjamin, Fischer & Mallery. 


J. R. Sutherland & Bro., 
Winnipeg, Man., have recently 
built a mill of a daily capacity 
of 100,000 feet. It has two 
circulars, driven by an engine 
24x30 inches. The complete out- 
fit of machinery was furnished 
by the Stearns Manufacturing 
Co., Erie, Pa. and so well 
pleased was Mr, Sutherland 
with it that he has decided to 





has been formed to run the re- 
ligious end of the logging op- 
erations, with headquarters at 
East Saginaw. 

* . o 


The rafting on Rifle River, 
Mich., it is thought, will be 
closed in about a week. There 
will be 100,000,000 feet of new 
logs, and 18,000,000 feet of old 
ones, the former being largely 
in excess of last winter’s esti- 


mates, 
* + . 


The Pascagoula Lumber Co. 
has been organized at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., with a paid-up 
capital of $250,000. 
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Listening In’ 


[From front page] there is no loafing allowed in this place.”’ 

r. Someone passed slowly out of the great building, but 
he observed how busy the place was with its multitudes of 
people who were coming and going all the time. He heard the 
cries of the old Chronologer as he welcomed and sped the 
customers. The Hours and Minutes were all busy attending 
to the wants of humanity. 

Just then a youth entered. Father Time called out, ‘‘Here, 
Mr. 21, have this young gentleman’s birthday ready at once. 
Stick a few more hairs in his upper lip—eye-brow size. There 
you are, my lad; come back in a few years and have your 
voice deepened. Well, he will come back anyway.’ 

In comes an elderly gentleman. He would like to look 
over the files for 1875. Certainly. “Here, Mr. Used-to-be, 
show this gentleman the archives for the 19th century.” 

““And what can we do for you, my good lady? You 
want your 34th birthday? Certainly; right there on that 
second shelf from the top, Mr. Stop-Watch, only it isn’t your 
34th birthday that you're going to get— it’s your 4Ist. Just 
lean over the counter and we'll give you a few hair-line wrinkles 
for the corners of your eyes—there, that’s fine! Come back 
in a few years and have your hair thinned.” 

““Good morning, my good man; a Happy New Year to 
you. What would you like? 
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on Father Time 


the other House. We turn over all of our unfinished business 
to them.” 

Just at this moment a sour-looking individual came in and 
Father Time laughed heartily as he made his request known. 

“Here, Mr. Fret-and-Worry—here’s something for your 
department. This gentleman has a note falling due next Mon- 
day, and he doesn’t know how he can meet it, and in his own 
language he says he'd like to be ‘kicked into the middle of 
next week.’”” “‘All right, my good friend, we've got a minute 
somewhere in your account that will send you clear into Eter- 
nity. If you will—but he’s gone. When he found that he 
could get what he wanted he didn’t want it.” 

“Well, here’s a chubby-faced schoolboy. He’s going home 
for the holidays, and he can’t wait for tomorrow to come. He 
wants to know if we can’t bring Tomorrow along this after- 
noon. Not yet, my boy; call around forty years from now, 
and I'll rain Tomorrows down on you so fast that you will 
be shouting ‘Stop!’ ”’ 

‘And who is this?’”’ A man has just entered with a flush 
on his cheeks, and a hollow cough in his lungs, and a fever in 
his veins. He wants to know if he can have another handful 
of sand for his hour-glass. 

“Let me look at it, my dear sir; too bad; the sand has just 

about run out—yes, there goes 





What's. that you say—you left a 
yesterday with us about 24 hours 
ago? Well, you certainly did, 
and we gave you a receipt for it, 
—stamped on your memory. 
What? You would like to have 
that yesterday back for just a 
few moments? Sorry, my dear 
sir, but it is against the rules of 
the house. We have never re- 
turned a minute to any man since 
this house was opened. Your 
yesterday is in the Cold Storage 
Warehouse under bond. But we 
have some very fine views of that 
yesterday of yours. You can sit 





Y little allegory for the New Year is 
finished. You understand its mean- 
ing. Weare powerless in the face 

of Time. We can not fight the army of the 

years. Those silent soldiers never lose a bat- 
tle. They fire no cannon; they fight without 
noise or tumult; they strike with invisible yet 
irresistible hands. Time always wins out. 

May God "so teach us to number our days 

that we may apply our hearts unto wisdom." 


the last grain, and just in the nick 
of time, my brother, for Death is 
backing his ambulance up at the 
back door. Take him away to 
the other House down the street; 
he has no business with us.” 
And now enters Grandfather. 
“Good afternoon, my dear old 
veteran. What can I do for you 
this quiet winter afternoon? You 
would like to look at Yesterday 
for a little while? Certainly, 
certainly. Memory, bring the 
stereopticon, and sit down by 
Grandfather’s side, and turn the 





right here and look at them if you 
wish—no, he’s gone. That’s always the way. 
people want to look at their spoiled yesterdays.” 

Here is a man who would like time to atone for all the 
foolishness and wickedness he has done in the past forty years. 

“Sorry, my brother, but we can’t give it to you here. You're 
in the wrong shop. Go straight down the street to the next 
House—the House of Eternity—they’ll fix you out there. 
We never handle Time here in car lots, but the other House 
will give you more time than you want.” 

Here is a man of middle life. ‘What would you like, sir? 
Oh, you just want to know what time it is? Well, it’s just 
about scalping time for you. You are due for a bald head. 
Here, Mr. Midway, bring your scalping knife, and take this 
gentleman’s hair off. There! You are all fixed out for the 
orchestra chairs. If there are any flies on your head next sum- 
mer you'll know it before anybody else does. Come back next 
year, and we'll let your waistband out a bit.” 

“And you, my good man—what is your wish? You would 
like to go ahead 15 years and make plans for your 60th 
birthday? You are planning a trip to Europe at that time? 
Very sorry indeed, but I find that we have a mortgage to 
foreclose about three months before your 54th birthday. Bet- 
ter put your house in order, and take your papers down to 


Very few 


slides for him, and bring the 
powder-box with you and sift it 
over his hair as he bends above the pictures—gently, gently, a 
little more right here at his temples; now on his beard; silver it, 
so softly that he doesn’t notice it. There, that will do; his hair 
is just the right shade now. Oh, there’s a crown of glory for 
you, Grandfather, and here’s a nice stout stick for you to walk 
with; lean hard upon it as you have leaned upon the promises 
of God all your life. And just one moment before you go: 
here, Mr. Strongman, put the tremolo stop on Grandfather's 
voice, and bring that 70-year-old stoop for his shoulders—there 
you are; now you may go. My, it makes the day sweet when 
we finish a piece of work like that.” 

And all the while Mr. Someone had been standing outside 
watching the busy operations of Old Father Time. And 
Father Time spied him. ‘What in the name of all the cen- 
turies are you loitering around here for? Quick, Mr. Indian- 
summer, bring your scalping knife and the frost-sprayer; hand 
me one of those birthdays and a walking cane. I'll fix this 
fellow out so that he won’t know himself when he looks in the 
mirror.” 

But Mr. Someone was gone, and as he hurried down the 
street he heard a sonorous voice calling—a voice that could 
be heard around the world—‘‘All out for 1932! Every- 
body change! All aboard for 1933!” 
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The Realm is in the Heart of 


the Bluegrass. That, of course, 
is Lexington, Kentucky. 
Inquire around among your 
friends, and you'll find some, 
who took their history seriously, 
that remember Henry Clay and 
John C. Breckenridge were Ken- 
tuckians. You'll find a few 
elderly Ohio people who recall 
that that terrifying cavalryman, 
General John Morgan, led a 
body of Bluegrass troopers into 
the Buckeye State a time or two 
during the Civil War. A few 
others will remember that Mam- 
moth Cave is somewhere in 
Kentucky. But mention “Man 
o’ War,” and ninety-nine out of 
a hundred of your acquaintances 


will brighten up with interest 
and recollection. This famous 
race horse is known every- 


where; and Kentucky people are 
well content to have him repre- 
sent the idea of the State. No 
one remembers a time when 
Kentuckians were not passion- 
ate on the subject of fine horse 
flesh; and probably there never 
was such atime. The early set- 
tlers came from Virginia, and 
brought with them, from the 
Tidewater and the Piedmont re- 
gions, the Old Dominion’s fond- 
ness for horses; and, trom that 
time to this, Kentucky blooded 
horses have been famous. 


WHERE THE HORSE 
IS KING 


The Bluegrass country which 
surrounds Lexington seems to 
be a natural paradise for fine 
horses, and on every side of the 
city are great horse farms; 


MN 





Miles of beautifully made fences such 
as this, mostly made of oak, with 
locust posts, and painted white, give 
the Kentucky bluegrass country that 
trim appearance which is so pleasing 





many of them of course owned 
by eastern millionaires who 
make the breeding and racing 
of horses their avocation in life. 
Others are owned by less opu- 
lent people, who follow the rais- 
ing of horses as a means of live- 
lihood. And who has not heard 
of the Kentucky Derby? 

If a person likes beautiful 
country, manicured to the ulti- 
mate, he will enjoy driving over 
these good roads and through 
the horse country. He will see 
endless meadows and paddocks, 
surrounded by wooden fences. 
And probably a lumberman will 
dream dreams as he looks at 
these miles of fences, practically 
all painted white—dreams of 
millions of board feet of lum- 
ber used as safe barriers for 
these clean-limbed pets. He will 
notice, also, the extensive build- 
ings on the great estates. And 
Lexington lumbermen admit 
freely that these country estates 
are important purchasers of 
their wares. 

As a matter of fact, the Blue- 
grass has felt the depression 
probably less than has any other 
section that depends upon coun- 
try trade. There are, however, 
other reasons for this compara- 
tive prosperity. Lexington is a 
good-sized little city, having 


well over 50,000 people; but it 
never has been an 


industrial 
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A Land of Horses, Tobacco, Generous Living 
and Kindly Neighborliness 


point. And of course the indus- 
trial cities have felt the reces- 
sion of buying most sharply. It 
may well be that the factory 
towns will make the most rapid 
recovery when the turn comes, 
but in the meantime the Blue- 
grass goes along, not without 
suffering somewhat from the 
bad times, but getting along 
fairly well and admitting that 
things might be much worse. 


A GREAT TOBACCO 
MARKET 


Another reason for the com- 
parative prosperity in this sec- 
tion is that tobacco is the big 
money crop. Lexington claims 
to be the world’s greatest mar- 
ket for loose leaf tobacco, and 
the Burley grown locally is 
world famous. The 13932 crop 
in Kentucky was of good qual- 
ity, and reasonably large; and 
while buying had not begun at 
the time of our visit, the earlier 
sales in the Carolinas had 
brought quite good prices. There 
are said to be about three great 
tobacco companies, and when 
they pay good prices further 


south, they continue to pay 
them when they reach Ken- 
tucky. Lexington is said to 


have some twenty-five huge to- 
bacco warehouses, and we're 
afraid to say how many millions 
of pounds they hold. Three 
new ones were built in 1932, 
and a fourth was remodeled and 
enlarged. When you remember 
that one warehouse covers acres 
of ground, you begin to get an 
idea of the magnitude of the 
industry. Then if you have an 
appetite for still greater size, 
add the fact that all these ware- 
houses are filled several times 
in handling a single crop. 

Lexington lumber dealers are 
different in one respect from 
most of the fraternity, in that 
all of them engage regularly in 
contracting. This, I believe, is 
an old custom in the city, and 
is taken for granted as a regu- 
lar part of a general building- 
material business. 





In the Bluegrass country of Kentucky, 
where the horse is king, there are end- 
less rows of meadows surrounded by 
wooden fences. The picture shows a 
water gate in one of these fences 


I. Newton Combs, head ot the 
big Combs Lumber Co., has had 
some thirty-six years of experi- 


ence as a lumberman. This 
company conducts a_ widely 
diversified business. It sells 


lumber and building material at 
retail, does building, operates a 
planing mill, makes sash, doors 
and boxes and sells pine at 
wholesale. Mr. Combs stated 
that the general confidence of 
dealers in this part of Ken- 
tucky is much improved of late, 
and naturally he has contact 
with many of them, both per- 
sonally and through his sales- 
men. Even those dealers whose 
fall sales were not much im- 
proved are feeling an active 
confidence about the future. In 
this climate a certain amount of 
building goes forward through 
the winter months, and at the 
time of our visit quite a number 
of projects were being figured. 
There is some large building in 
progress, including a postoffice. 


LOCAL MARKET IS 
STEADY 


Apparently Lexington has 
still another distinctive charac- 
teristic. While during the last 
two or three years, volume 
dropped off more than dealers 
could wish, prices have not been 
racing volume downward. Natur- 
ally the old price levels have not 
been maintained, for wholesale 
prices have dropped, and this de- 
cline has been reflected in retail 
prices. We are not exactly in- 
formed, but it is probable that 
even the old percentage of 
mark-up has not been main- 
tained. But prices have not let 
go all holds. In too many places 
visited by this department in 
the last three years, retail prices 
have been set by panic. In fact 
that method is not to be limited 
just to retail prices. Many a 
man had found himself in a cor- 
ner and, in order to get some 
cash to stall off the sheriff, he’d 
sell his stock for what anybody 
would pay. Do that often 
enough, and anything that may 
be called a price level is shot to 
blazes. But if we get the local 
situation, no such panicky stuff 
has been pulled in Lexington. 
Prices have been eased down, 
as a matter of necessity, and 
the decreased volume has fur- 
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In the Bluegrass 
Region of Kentucky 


A City Where Practically All Retailers do 
Contracting—Miles of Wood Fence 


ther reduced net profits in terms 
of dollars. But the reduction 
has been made with intelligence 
and not as a result of panic, 
so if profits are not so visible 
as they were, losses in the main 
have been avoided. 

The Combs Lumber Co. has 
display rooms and windows in a 
building adjoining the office. At 
the time of our visit, one of the 
windows carried an interesting 
showing of wood samples, some 
eight inches wide and a foot or 
so long, illustrating the wide 
stocks carried by the company. 


VOLUME PICKING UP 


In the office of the Perry Lum- 
ber Co. the department missed 
seeing Mr. Perry, but the office 
man in charge told us that, in 
the previous six weeks, volume 
had picked up to the extent of 
35 to 40 percent. Part of this 
recovery is said to be due to the 
gradual strengthening of the 
wholesale market. The shrewd 
customers who have waited for 
the market to drop further, are 
quick to respond to an upward 
trend. They buy what they need 
before the level gets higher. 
How many people of this kind 
there may be throughout the 
country it is impossible to say. 
But there always are such spec- 
ulators, and the number surely 
has increased during the last 
twenty-four months. They will 
be important factors in the eco- 
nomic recovery. 

In this office we heard a whale 
of a fence story. Dealers have 
been asking this paper how to 
increase sales of fencing, and 
while this story isn’t especially 
useful as indicating a method, 
it does at least indicate that 
some fence is being sold. The 
owner of one of these big horse 
farms, a woman if we remember 
correctly, surrounded the entire 
farm with a high estate fence; 
three miles of it, at a cost of 
75 cents a foot. That’s some 
$12,000 if our figures are ac- 
curate. In addition, the same 
owner put in several miles of 
wooden fence, dividing fields. 
These farms provide a lot of 
labor for local people. We 
heard of one that had a hundred 
men employed. 

R. Denton, of the Smith-Hag- 
gard Lumber Co., rather took ex- 
ception to statements heard in 
other places, that prices had 


not sagged as badly as might 
be expected. At least the re- 
duced volume makes it impos- 
sible to show a profit, after 
overhead, though sharply re- 
duced, is paid. These low prices 
are present, especially in rather 
large jobs. Time after time, so 
Mr. Denton said, he would be 
asked to make an estimate on 
a large order, only to find that 
the buyer already had separate 
quotations on the various items 
from outside concerns, quota- 
tions as low as the wholesale 
price the Smith-Haggard con- 
cern had to pay. The buyer pre- 
ferred to buy locally, because it 
was infinitely more convenient. 
But if possible he was going to 
force local quotations down to 
the level of the outside piece- 
meal quotations. A person must, 
of course, take account of the 
fact that unusual conditions 
have upset normal ethics. An 
outsider can’t know all the con- 
ditions which have led to this 
long-distance retailing at whole- 
sale prices. But unless all 
signs fail, the concerns which 
have yielded to temptation in 
this way have piled up trouble 
for themselves in the approach- 
ing era of volume. Their sub- 
rosa long-distance retailing will 
disappear, and they will have 
to look for sales from the cus- 
tomers against whom they have 
competed in times of distress. 
These men are likely to have 
long memories. 


THE BURDEN OF HIGH 
RAIL RATES 


In Mr. Denton’s opinion, one 
of the glaring inequalities of 
this passing period has been 
high freight rates. Whatever 
the merits of the railroads’ case, 
it seems to him a sinister thing 
when freight charges so much 
exceed the cost of lumber at the 
mill. These high freights, which 
must be included in_ retail 
prices, have done as much as 
anything else to reduce the vol- 
ume of yard trade. 

The McCormick Lumber Co. 
has a big plant, and believes in 
advertising signs. The ware- 





The Combs Lumber Co., of Lexington, 

Ky., in this fine plant conducts a highly 

diversified business, and maintains at- 

tractive displays in the windows and 
sales rooms 
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houses and fences advertise the 
name of the company and the 
goods and services offered, in 
large letters visible for several 
blocks—a kind of advertising 
that always seemed to us rea- 
sonable and useful. Surely one 
of the ways of building trade is 
to keep the company name to 
the fore. The average person 
doesn’t buy building material 
with the regularity of grocery 
purchases, and other things be- 
ing equal he’ll go to the com- 
pany whose name has been kept 
before him. 

S. H. McCormick repeated the 
statement that all Lexington 
dealers were building contrac- 
tors, and that practically all 
operated planing mills. He 
added that he didn’t advocate 
this combination as an ideal set- 
up, but because of long habit it 
has become necessary in this 
city. Presumably most if not 
all the contracting done in Lex- 
ington is done by material men 
—a different situation from that 
in a place where one dealer 
enters the building field against 
a swarm of independent con- 
tractors. In the latter case, the 
dealer has the delicate job of 
trying to keep the trade of the 
independents, while competing 
against them; or else of depend- 
ing on his own building jobs for 
his material outlet, while the 
independents take their trade 
elsewhere. Though this matter 
of contracting isn’t the most 
urgent of the problems of our 
industry, it is becoming one that 
is puzzling in the extreme. We 





The McCormick Lumber Co., of Lex- 
ington, Ky., has a big plant, and the 
big billboards in front of it show the 
company's faith in advertising signs 





could name towns where con- 
tracting service is poor, with 
badly financed and unreliable 
contractors forming the neck of 
the bottle. Custom gives these 
builders the first claim on the 
buyer’s attention, and yet if 
they are inefficient, as builders 
or as designers or as financiers, 
the dealers get soaked for er- 
rors which are not their own. 
This is one of a number of 
things which will come to the 
front when the industry gets on 
an even keel again. 


WOODEN FARM FENCES 


Mr. McCormick also men- 
tioned the horse farms. It 
seems that this department, 


without being aware of it, drove 
past the Whitney farms. The 
Whitney stables are of course 
famous in American racing an- 
nals. There are others almost 
if not quite as famous —the 
Widener farm, for _ instance, 
which is a near neighbor. There 
are many others, some owned by 
highly picturesque persons. The 
stories of these horsemen would 
make a fascinating book in the 
realm of America’s oldest sport. 
If we haven’t mentioned it be- 
fore, these famous wooden 
fences are built of oak, usually 
with native locust posts. Some 


are quite ornamental, and some 
are built plainly of rails mor- 
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tised into the locust posts. 

In this office we also met L. 
C. McCormick. 

The department happened to 
call at the office of the Congle- 
ton Lumber Co. when the Con- 
gletons were out. This company, 
if we are not mistaken, also 
controls the Fayette Lumber Co. 
The bookkeeper in charge of the 
office said that while there 
wasn’t as much new building as 
the dealers would like, and 
while residence construction is 
almost at a standstill, the indus- 
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other places, we heard stories 
to the effect that loan money 
for new residences is rather 
hard to come by. There are two 
reasons for this shortage. In 
the first place, the loaning 
agencies are in difficulties over 
getting their old loans paid, and 
even in getting all the interest 
when it is due. Loans which 
were considered perfectly good 
began to go stale, for reasons 
that could not~* be foreseen. 
Sources of income which had 
been considered good began to 
run thin, and the borrowers had 


of income. The second reason 
is closely related. All loaning 
institutions at present are less 
interested in the borrower’s ‘col- 
lateral than in his future earn- 
ings. Or at least they are un- 
willing now to base a loan 
solely on collateral. They don’t 
want to have to take over the 
house. And so they look with 
more suspicion and interest at 
the business or profession by 
means of which the borrower 
hopes to repay the loan. Ap- 
parently there are quantities of 
money in and around the city. 
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ing has slowed down, and is 
waiting for a return of that mys- 
terious thing known as confi- 
dence. Apparently it is return- 
ing. 

At the Lexington Lumber & 
Building Supply Co.’s office we 
met Robert P. McDaniel and 
Robert H. Gardner. Mr. McDan- 
iel made some of the comments 
about loan funds mentioned 
above. But apparently he does 
not think many sound projects 
have been put off because of 
lack of loans, and when volume 
returns there are quite sure to 





difficulty in finding other sources 


But, 


like everything else, loan- 


be funds to carry on. 


Specialties That Sell House Jobs 


try seems not to be seriously 
hurt. In Lexington, as in most 
-« NAPERVILLE, ILL., Jan. 2.—Several dealers, it 


is understood, bid on a bungalow job, but the 
contractor bought of the Moore Lumber & Sup- 


ply Co., although its prices did not meet the 
ridiculously rock-bottom figures submitted by 
some who competed. R. H. Sanborn, manager 
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home-owner who comes in for some lumber for 
a job he intends to do himself, for the price 
difference in a 5-pound package is only about 
a nickel, and he is quite willing to believe, 
usually, when the lumberman tells him there 
are more nails to the pound, because of the oval 


The customer and his wife were shown how this window frame, on display in the office of the 


Moore Lumber & Supply Co., Naperville, IIil., 


operates, and they specified its use in their new 


home, which resulted in the Moore company’s getting the order for the entire $9,000 house job. 
The lumberman, however, did not wait for the man and wife to drop in to see what he had— 
he went out and brought them in 


of the local yard, recently told an AMERICAN 
LLUMBERMAN representative why this was. 

All the dealers had a rather even break, 
Mr. Sanborn got in touch with Mr. 
Home Owner, and brought them to his display 
room. There they saw a Curtis “Silentite” pre- 
fit window frame, and a special Curtis repre- 
sentative showed them how it works and why 
it is a superior product, in manufacture as well 
as in operation. They looked and listened, but 
did not stop there. They tried the window 
themselves, and they liked it. As a result, Mr. 
Owner specified that these windows were to be 
supplied. After that it was easy, for the Moore 
company was the only dealer in town who could 
supply the product, so the $9,000 house job was 
sold. 

The accompanying illustration shows how 
this company keeps its window specialty in the 
minds of customers. It is out in the front of 
the office, where people can’t help seeing it, 
and it fairly invites the visitor to see for him- 
self how it operates. It will be noted, also, 
that this is not the only product that the Moore 
company keeps on display—for instance, those 
Sterling “Non-Splitz” nails. Mr. Sanborn said 
that it is quite easy to sell these nails to the 


but 
and Mrs. 


shape, and that for the same reason the nails 
will not split the wood. Contractors, too, are 
coming to the use of these nails, the dealer said, 
especially for odd jobs which require only a 
small amount, but they are not quite ready, yet, 
to accept them at the higher price for the big 
purchases, such as when they are building a 
house. But the use of this special product is 
gradually growing. 

The writer noticed that the sales register, 
one end of which is shown at the right side 
of the picture, is not the usual triplicate type 
but is quadruplex, and asked why. Mr. San- 
born explained that the extra sheet goes to the 
general office of the line of yards, where a du- 
plicate set of books is kept; the general office 
gets the third of the four sheets for this pur- 
pose. The first and fourth are taken by the 
driver when he delivers the order; he leaves 
the fourth, and brings back the first, after the 
customer has signed it as a delivery receipt, and 
this goes into the yard’s record book. The 
second sheet is kept until the invoice is sent, 
and saves a lot of time that otherwise would 
be spent in preparing itemized statements. On 
the invoice he needs only write “December 
sales ticket No. 00, attached,” and the shipment 


is itemized automatically for the customer. 

It happens that the general offices of the line 
of yards are in the same building with this 
yard, but this system is maintained the same 
as if they were in separate towns. For the 
company’s other yards, the dual system of books 
provides protection against loss in case of fire 
at either place. At present, R. T. Newman, 
auditor, said, this same protection is not possible 
in case of fire at the Naperville yard, but the 
company plans to build a vault soon, to take 
care of this situation. 





How 87 Companies Make Every 
Employee a Salesman 


During a period when one of the big prob- 
lems of business has been to maintain revenue, 
many companies have developed plans for using 
their “non-selling” employees for sales work. 
A digest of the employee-selling experiences of 
87 retail, wholesale, service and manufacturing 
organizations using factory, office, and other 
employees to get business, is presented in a 48- 
page report entitled Selling by Employees, pub- 
lished recently by the Policyholders’ Service 
Bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 

The first part of the report summarizes the 
experience of various companies which have 
adopted employee-selling plans; it discusses the 
different types of plans and factors to be con- 
sidered in organizing an employee-selling pro- 
gram, and outlines the methods taken to insure 
the co-operation of the personnel. Part II pre- 
sents in some detail a few typical plans. The 
report concludes with a list of references which 
may be useful to those wishing to draw up 2 
plan for themselves. 

The organizations whose programs are de- 
scribed in the survey represent many lines of 
business, selling a wide range of products and 
services in common use. The report states that 
the plans examined seemed to be an outgrowth 
of this line of reasoning: (1) “All employees 
have a certain number of relatives, friends and 
acquaintances; (2) if these employees can be 
converted into salesmen and their friends into 
customers, the result will be profitable.” 





Gets Lumber Contract for 
Army Quarters 


Tacoma, WasH., Dec. 31.—Three subcon- 
tracts for the construction of a block of new 
officers’ quarters at Fort Lewis, Wash., just 
south of here, have been awarded to the Build- 
ers Lumber & Millwork Co., 1517 South Ta- 
coma Way, Tacoma, by the McDonald Building 
Co., of Tacoma, which received the general 
contract on a bid of $96,472. The subcontracts 
are for lumber, millwork and screens used in 
the buildings. 
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Devices and Methods 


for Lumber 


You are anxious to keep accurate and up-to- 
the-minute records of every board or specialty 
you sell, and, besides knowing who buys it, you 
want that man to know on what terms you are 
willing to sell. But how are you going to 
do it! 

Many lumber dealers have found that the 
most convenient method of accomplishing the 
first task is to use an autographic triplicate 
register. There are on the market several good 
machines of this type, each with its own spe- 
cial features. They are not expensive, and re- 
quire but a small space on the counter, but 
they look efficient and business-like, a voiceless 
message to the customer to the effect that his 
purchase is recorded and the amount is en- 
trusted for safe keeping to something besides 
memory. The lumberman assumes the appear- 
ance of a merchant who like the grocer expects 
money for his products, and not simply a 
“catch as catch can” board dispenser with saw- 
dust on his pants. 

These registers look efficient and they are 
efficient. There are several different ways of 
using them. A. R. Clem, manager of the J. H. 
Patterson Lumber Co.’s yard in Freeport, IIl., 
told an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative 
how he uses his: For each invoice written 
there are three sheets of paper, one white, one 
yellow, and one pink. As these are rolled out 
of the register the pink one is put in the fiiles, 
and stays there; the company always has a 
record of the order. The other two are given 
to the driver when he leaves with the load, and 
he leaves the yellow one with the customer 
when delivery is made; the customer signs the 
white sheet (the original), and when the driver 
returns to the office this sheet is put with the 
pink sheet; presence of the pink and white 
sheets together indicates that the order has 
been delivered and accepted, and the time is 
also indicated. 

The L. M. Bayne Lumber Co., of Ottawa, 
Ill., also has a triplicate register and keeps the 
third sheet in the office, but both of the other 
two are given to the customer, if he wants 
them, or one to the owner and the other to the 
contractor (showing his 5 percent discount, no 
carbon), or the extra invoice is torn up. Be- 
sides billing goods on the date of delivery, the 
company also sends a bill on the first of the 
month following, and encloses a printed slip 
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Offices 


which announces 
Credit” as follows: 

All accounts are due and pay- 
able on the first to the tenth of 
the month following purchase, 
with interest on past due ac- 
counts, 

If it is impossible to pay this 
account when due, please sign 
and return the interest bearing 
note enclosed herewith. 

All open accounts must be 
closed when due; either by cash 
or note. 

Whether the customer observes 
the fact or not, the note he thus 
signs is a judgment note. If he 
does notice it, the lumberman ex- 
plains that this is necessary, in 
order that he himself may be eli- 
gible for credit if necessary: 
“Letting you and other customers 
have extended credit like this 
cuts down my own cash, for I 


“Terms of 




















have to buy more lumber to take 
the place of what you bought. It 
might become necessary for me to 
borrow money, but I can not bor- 
row money on an open account; 
the banker will simply say to 
me, ‘Collect the money that’s owed you, 
and then you won’t need to borrow.’ But a 
note like this is different. It is collateral for 
a loan, if necessary.” This is usually ample 
explanation, and the note is signed. A note is 
usually for 60 days, with interest at 6 percent, 
which makes the interest due on the note, at 
maturity, an even 1 percent. The lumberman 
always notifies the customer ten days before 
the note is due to be paid. The last paragraph 
of the note is of special interest, and one that 
should not be forgotten by other lumbermen 
who think of trying a similar scheme. It is: 

And it is expressly understood that this 
note is not taken as payment and it is further 
agreed that the giving of this note shall not 
operate as a waiver of any lien upon the 
property improved by the material for which 
this note is given. 

The Bayne company’s triplicate register is 
shown at the extreme left in the accompanying 
illustration. The queer looking cylinder above 
and beyond it is not an electric washing ma- 
chine, as it may appear 
from this point of view, 
but the light reflector 
for the electric flasher 
sign which reminds cus- 
tomers that this com- 
pany is a member of the 
Associated Leaders of 
Lumber & Fuel Dealers 
of America, and that 
the materials it sells are 
certified. The register 
itself, too, is a constant 
reminder of that fact, 
for on the back of each 


oe ar 7 


invoice is an adver- 
tisement of the com- 
pany’s affiliations and 


service. The door in the 
center of the picture 
gives access to Mr. 
Bayne’s private office, 
which also is finished in 
knotty Ponderosa pine 








This “woodsy” background of knotty Ponderosa pine is just right to 
show attractively the many products sold by the L. M. Bayne Lumber 


Co., of Ottawa, Ill. 


like this outer sales 
room, With its attractive 
background of lawn fur- 
niture the display case at 


Mr. Bayne does not hesitate to use his handsome pine- 
paneled private office for display purposes. In the fence 
season this roll of wire fence had the place of honor 


the right always catches the customers’ atten- 
tion. This display case was originally intended 
for a drygoods store, to show pins and snap- 
fasteners and you know what drygoods stores 
sell, but the little bins are very handy for dis- 
play of hardware and such items, too, and the 
lumberman is glad be bought it from the Main 
Street merchant. It is of interest to note that 
in this establishment the sandpaper—‘Ruff- 
Stuff” it is called—is in a display case of its 
own and is right out in front, and so are the 
“K-Veniences,” a set of closet equipment pieces. 
It was “that time of year,” so the paint and 
varnish were very much in evidence, too, and 
are visible at the lower right. 

This dealer handles a great variety of items, 
but he always knows at the end of the day 
what has been sold, for each sale is indicated 
on what is called a “Daily Recapitulation 
Sheet,” on which are listings for charge sales, 
cash on account, cash sales, and returns. 


Activity in Small-Home Building 


Foreseen 


TacoMa, WasH., Dec. 30.—Belief that the 
‘country is on the verge of a period of extensive 
small-home building was expressed at today’s 
ineeting of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club by 
Col. W. B. Greeley, of Seattle, manager of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. “It may 
not come this year, nor even the next, but it 
wil! come, and will see many homes costing 
$2,000 or less going up all over the country, 
instead of great office buildings, as the last dec- 
ade has seen,” he declared. “It will be up to 
us,” he told the lumbermen, “to co-operate with 
the architects in development of high grade 
homes of low cost to meet this demand. There 
has been a great deal of propaganda published 
about steel houses, but from all the information 
I can gather, that has been a flash in the pan, 
and comments I have heard are unfavorable to 
that type of home. At any rate, the steel house 
does not offer wood immediate competition 
because, as far as I can learn, it is not even 
being produced for the trade.” 

V—_—___—___-— 


WHITE PINE SAWDUST is reported to be used 
in New Zealand for cleaning and dressing furs. 
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Retailers Round Table 














Rebuilds Better When Fire 
Destroys 


JACKSONVILLE, ILL., Jan. 2.—When fire last 
August spoiled the appearance and utility of 
the outer office of the La Crosse Lumber Co., 
the manager, L. R. Eads, immediately set to 
work to put it in shape again as promptly as 


a ve 





L. R. Eads, manager of the La Crosse Lumber 

Co.’s yard at Jacksonville, Ill., in the sales 

room of his office, paneled in Douglas fir ply- 

wood after a recent fire. His private office so 

showed its age, by comparison with this, that 

he paneled that also, both at a low expense in 
labor and materials 


possible, and he chose Douglas fir plywood, 
Y%-inch, good one side, as the quickest and 
cheapest material for a good-looking office. 
The result is shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration—or rather, part of the result. It gives 
only an idea of what an attractive paint de- 
partment is to be found beyond the window 
and door. And it does not tell how many peo- 
ple saw this room and decided to install a 
similar finish in their attics or basements, for 
Mr. Eads himself does not know the answer 
to that one. 

But he does know that after this office was 
paneled, and two coats of flat varnish were 
applied over the stain, and the composition lath 
ceiling (which is in 16x48-inch panels) was 
painted a flat ivory, it looked good to him. 
Then he looked in at his private office, which 
was still in the same old design and undam- 
aged by fire, and it looked mighty shabby in 
comparison. Because of the economy of the 
plywood job, there was still some of the in- 
surance money left, so he had the private office 
finished in the same manner as the outer. The 
result is a suite of offices that is really beauti- 
ful, one that in a way reflects the careful man- 
ner in which this firm cares for its stock. 


Where Financing Is Needed 


“There is plenty of money available for 
financing building inside the city limits, on sound 
propositions,” E. B. Penhallegon, secretary of 
the Builders’ Lumber Co., Decatur, IIl., recently 
told an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative. 
“The difficulty is, nobody wants to build inside 
the city. It is too crowded, and taxes are high 
enough to force the potential home-owners out- 
side the corporate limits. Out there they can 
buy a little patch of ground, and can put up a 





nice, comfortable home, and can be quite cozy 
without spending too much money. That is 
what everybody who aspires to build a home 
wants to do, right now, but they can’t get any 
financing out there. That is the main reason 
why the building trades here are so low.” 

Walter Roney is manager of this yard which, 
rather more than Decatur’s other retail lumber 
establishments, caters to the hardware and spe- 
cialty trade. Part of the counter is formed by 
display cases to show locks and other hardware, 
and the dealer is considering making a table for 
the lobby, with numerous small compartments 
on top to hold the smaller items such as hinges, 
hooks, bolts etc. 


Ethics: "A Pat on the Back, Not 
A Kick in the Pants" 


“In every sort of business, ethics is essential 
to progress,” said Earl D. Harper, president 
Harper Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Plant 
City, Fla., to a correspondent of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, talking of things in general 
and some direct selling by jobbers in particular. 
Mr. Harper is a past president of the Florida 
Lumber & Millwork Association, and has been 
prominent in all its activities during the seven- 
teen years he has been in the State. 

I recall, he continued, when my father put 
in a sawmill in a good town in our home 
State in the middle West and sent me down to 
run it. There was no retail yard in the com- 
munity for some time after we got there, but 
eventually one was set up by a live young 
fellow. We solicited his business right away 
but received no orders and no encouragement 
to expect any. 

It went along that way for five years, much 
to my chagrin. Finally the dealer, who had 
always been friendly, asked us to fill a small 
order, which we did, with satisfaction. Later 
he bought something else and in a short time 
came to us for most of what we were able 
to sell him. 

Then I found out that he had borrowed the 
money to open his yard from another sawmili 
organization, and was stopped from trading 
anywhere else until he had paid out. 

“But,” I asked him, “weren’t you afraid we 
might open a retail department or do some 
direct selling among your customers?” 

“Not on your life,’ was his reply. “Henry 
Harper never forgets that he is a manufacturer 
and a wholesaler, and no man who knows him 
would fear of his doing anything like that no 
matter how sore he might become. While I was 
not in position to tell you why I could not buy 
from you I was always sure that your dad 
would never try to horn in on my business. 
He is not built that way.” 

Naturally that was pleasing to me. I find 
myself at this time when things ar® more or 
less upset, wishing that we had more like him, 
and certainly more of his kind in Florida, where 
too often ethics gets a kick in the pants rather 
than a pat on the back. 


—_—_—_—_———s 


Yes, Wasn't It Tough? 


Definitely relegating the late unpleasantness 
to the limbo implied by the past tense, the 
South Side Lumber & Coal Co., Kokomo, Ind., 
asks in big type, “Wasn’t the Depression Ter- 
rible?” Well, yes, it sure was plenty tough 
while it lasted, and it lasted plenty long—in 
fact, there are pessimists who claim that traces 
of it still can be observed. Anyway, a lot of 
retailers are “seeing red” as they close their 
books. At the outset of a new year, when 
there should be at least a hangover of the 
Christmas spirit, we hate to wish anyone hard 
luck; but if all the red ink manufacturers go 
broke because of lack of demand for their 
product in 1933, see if we care! 


Old School Building Made Into 
Modern Apartments 


The school board of the town of Monona, 
Iowa, which not long ago completed a $100,000 
school house, had an old school house on its 
hands and didn’t know what to do with it. 
Carl G. Schuiz, local furniture dealer, bought 
it for $5,000. He set carpenters, joiners, 


plumbers, painters, and plasterers to work and [ 


transformed the abandoned brick school house 
into a twelve-apartment building. By so doing 
he proved that an old school house need not 


be a “white elephant,” and that a town of [ 


1,200 persons can use modern apartments, as 
all of his are rented, and he figures that they 
are paying him 10 percent on his investment. 
In addition, the top floor of a new $40,000 
store building which Mr. Schulz recently built 
was made into apartments, which are rented. 











The Wilbur Lumber Co. yard at 
Lowell, Ind., believes in labor-saving 
devices. This yard sells a lot of coal, 
sand and gravel and to save handling 
charges a conveyor has been installed. 
The coal pockets are built along the 
sidetrack, while the sand and gravel 
pits are located at the end of the coal 
pockets. An overhead track was placed 
the entire length of the coal shed, and 
in front of the gravel and sand storage. 
On this track is operated a conveyor 
made by the Chicago Automatic Con- 
veyor Co. The conveyor is hung on 
a chain hoist so that it can be set at 
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any desired height. Each coal pocket 
has a door, or hatch, the entire length 
of one gable. This door can be opened 
and the coal deposited at any position 
in the pocket. Mounted directly on the 
conveyor is a motor for power, and at 
each pocket a socket is provided so 
that the motor is readily connected. 
When not in use the conveyor is 
swung lengthwise of the shed so that 
railroad cars can pass on the track. 
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Shed Walls Make Effective 
Bulletin Boards 


One side of Ost’s Lumber Yard, Los Angeles, 
Calif, forms a mammoth bulletin board bear- 
ing, at the left end, a beautiful painting of a 
modern home. Across the top, in large letters, 
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wax, by asking every person who came in the 
store to look at a new kind of wax that we had 
stocked that dried bright without rubbing. In 
checking up on our sales we found that in one 
week we had sold 30 cans of this wax, as com- 
pared with normal sales of prepared wax at 
the rate of about 15 pounds a month—our town 




















Note the announcements of special bargains lettered in white in the oblong black panels at right 


is the yard name in letters than can be seen 
for two or three blocks. Under this are four 
black oblong spaces, 8 feet long and 4 feet 
high, each framed by a border of white. In 
each space are lettered four bargain items, 
with the price of each noted above it. The 
letters are 9 inches high so that they, too, may 
be read at some distance. Changes in prices 
are readily made by erasing the old with a damp 
cloth and painting in the new, as white water 
color paint is used for this purpose. 


Dealer Says Hardware 
Department Adds to Profits 


DentTON, NEs., Jan. 2.—E. J. Tongish, man- 
ager of the local branch of the Corn Belt Lum- 
ber Co., is an enthusiastic believer in the de- 
sirability of the retail lumber dealer also han- 
dling hardware. The yard which Mr. Tongish 
manages has handled hardware for around ten 
years, and as he has been in charge of the 
yard for the last three years his opinion is 
based on ample experience, especially as prior 
to coming to Denton he worked at several other 
yards owned by the same company, where hard- 
ware is not carried. 

Mr. Tongish finds that a hardware depart- 
ment attracts both women and men to the store. 
A man may come in to buy a few nails, but 
that small sale affords opportunity to find out 
what building or repair work he may be plan- 
ning for the future, and perhaps to sell him 
some paint, or various other items, that are 
stocked in the hardware store and in the lum- 
ber shed. 

“In yards where only lumber and building 
materials are sold,” said Mr. Tongish, “there 
were days that we would never see a customer 
Or prospect; and that, you know, is hard on 
the overhead, as the good months have to share 
the burden of the lean ones. With the hard- 
ware store, we find that we have more or less 
trade the year around. 

“I think that a hardware department in con- 
nection with a lumber yard entails very little 
more expense than the yard alone. As a rule 
the same amount of help is able to take care 
of both as well as of one. We are almost posi- 
tive that in the last year, with building below 
normal, our hardware store has done about a 





normal amount of business, as small items, espe- . 


cially nails, have sold very well this year on 
account of there being so much repair work 
done. 

“In the spring and the fall of the year we 
display in our windows and on our counters 
wax and polish, and aim to ask every customer 
that comes in if he, or she, is in need of these 
ee. This has resulted in a nice business on 

em. 


“Recently we doubled our sales of prepared 


being very 
rural. 

“We find, too, that because of handling hard- 
ware we are put in contact with building pros- 
pects that otherwise would not come our way. 
When a bill of material comes in there almost 
always are hardware items included, and the 
prospective customer wants to know how much 
the bill will cost him complete. The dealer 
who handles hardware can give him a figure 
at once, without having to run to a hardware 
store. This also helps to keep the prospect 
right in your own store until the deal is com- 
pleted.” 


small and our trade territory all 





A New Insulating Board 
Is Announced 


An announcement of great interest to build- 
ing material dealers has just been made by the 
Certain-teed Products Corporation, New York. 
This well known concern is putting on the 
market a new product named Beaver Insulating 
Board, made of cane fibre from bagasse, the 
waste from sugar cane. This fibre, the com- 
pany asserts, is the best material for such a pur- 
pose because it combines lightness and porosity 
—which is the essence of all insulating material 
—with great structural strength. When this 
board is formed it has the necessary insulating 
properties resulting from millions of trapped air 
cells, combined with the requisite strength to 
make it an ideal material for structural purposes. 

In seeking such a product the Certain-teed 
corporation succeeded in securing the sales 
rights for output of Hawaiian Cane Products 
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In the picture are seen the mayor and fire department of Albuquerque, N. M., 
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(Ltd.), located at Hilo, Hawaii. The sugar 
industry in Hawaii affords an inexhaustible 
supply of the bagasse. 

Major stocks of Beaver Insulating Board are 
carried at Atlantic and Gulf ports, and also are 
maintained at the Certain-teed corporation’s 
gypsum, roofing, fibre board and paint plants 
for mixed car shipments, giving dealers the 
complete and satisfactory source of supply de- 
sired by them. With this mixed car service, 
lumber dealers are permitted to buy many forms 
of material from one manufacturer, insuring 
minimum stocks and quick turnover. 

“Beaver” was the original fibre board prod- 
uct, and the name Beaver Board has long been 
used by the public as meaning all forms of 
fibre board. Now, with the emphasis that is 
being placed on insulation, the Certain-teed cor- 
poration sought an insulating material that 
would be worthy of the same reputation in that 
field that Beaver Board has won in the fibre 
board field. According to the Certain-teed cor- 
poration the early acceptance of this product by 
the trade seems to indicate its future popularity, 
and the Certain-teed people are looking forward 
to a steadily increasing demand for this new 
product. 





New Retail Company Formed 


CotuMsus, OHI0, Jan. 2.—Thrift Lumber 
(Inc.) has been formed here to operate a re- 
tail yard at 20 North Mitchell Street, former 
location of the Dundon Lumber Co. Corwin 
D. Harris, district manager for Johns-Manville, 
is president; Wilson F. Cellar, who operates 
yards in Circleville, Westerville and other cen- 
tral Ohio towns, is vice president; and Edwin 
M. Slyh, vice president of the Doddington Co., 
is secretary and treasurer. 





Firemen and Lumbermen Help 
Spread Christmas Cheer 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., Jan. 2.—Wood toys 
were the feature of the collection of Christmas 
presents furnished the poor children of Albu- 
querque by the members of the city fire depart- 
ment, with lumbermen co-operating. For sev- 
eral years the firemen have repaired and re- 
painted toys and dolls supplied from homes 
where they had served the year before, but this 
year they decided their efforts could be turned 
to better account with new material. A power 
saw was purchased, and for two weeks the dif- 
ferent fire stations resembled Santa Claus’ head- 
quarters. 

As soon as it was learned that lumber and 
paint were needed the local dealers came to the 
firemen’s assistance generously. Each of the 
75 elephants fabricated required a foot of 1-inch 
board. A little smaller, there were 80 each 
of zebras and burros, each of the latter with an 
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and some of the 


toys they made for the poor children of the city, lumbermen co-operating with gifts of lumber, 
paint and other materials needed for the work 
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Indian blanket painted on its back. Besides 
these, there were 78 horses and 75 dogs. All 
were mounted on wood wheels. In addition there 
were 15 walking frogs, 30 little rocking chairs, 
and 144 wagons. 

A total of 500 toys were distributed through 
the American Red Cross and the charity bureau. 
Fire Chief W. A. Westerfeld hopes to enlarge 
the output next year. 

The lumber companies which furnished lum- 
ber and paint were: Albuquerque Lumber Co., 
J. C. Baldridge Lumber Co., Breece Lumber & 
Supply Co., Builders Supply Co., Del Rio Lum- 
ber Co., Independent Lumber Co., Newlander 
Mill & Lumber Co. 





Prevents Omissions in Estimating 
Construction Jobs 


The retail lumberman who has seen hoped-for 
profits vanish because he has failed to include 
some items in his estimate, will be sure to wel- 
come a simple method of avoiding such costly 
errors. It is provided by a neat little book 
that has space in it for estimating twelve jobs. 
For each job there are six pages. On the first 
three of these are listed all the items that enter 
into an ordinary construction job. To avoid 
errors, the estimator first lists in the given 
spaces all the quantities, from the plans and 
specifications. As an additional check, he may 
run his eye over a list of construction items 
that appears at the end of the book, and may 
then feel certain that nothing has been over- 
looked. He may then go ahead in extending 
the prices, and later transfer his totals to pages 
provided for summarizing the complete esti- 
mate—the fourth and fifth pages for the job. 
The sixth page for each job provides space for 
listing extras; and there is ample space also 
for additional memoranda in regard to each job. 
Everything is orderly, neat and concise. 

In extending the prices, use may be made of 
data at the back of the book, in regard to esti- 
mating materials and labor by the square, the 
lineal foot and the piece, which provide the 
essential figures for all carpentry and masonry 
work. For instance, under estimating by the 
square, or one hundred square feet, appears the 
item “Framing Ceilings,’ with three subdivi- 
sions, one being “2x4, 16” O. C.,” opposite 
which it is shown that 64 feet board measure 
is required, and that an average day’s work is 
5 squares. It is intended, of course, that the 
lumberman-user shall fill in, opposite each such 
item, the material cost for a square, based on 
his price; and the labor cost, based on local 
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scale. These extensions he may readily change 
as material and labor costs go up or down, and 
he will have the means, based on his local con- 
ditions, of making quickly an estimate that is 
accurate. 

This little book does not stop here, however, 
but aims to. bring to the lumberman the benefit 
of his own experience. On pages 4 and 5 for 
each job, on which the summary of the esti- 
mate is entered, there are columns for setting 
forth, opposite the estimate on each item, the 
actual cost as arrived at after the work has 
been done, and also columns in which -to enter 
the profit or loss from each division of the 
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work. This method immediately lays bare the 
source of losses, and a check-back can be made 
on the figures for the part of the work that 
was underestimated. It may be found, for in- 
stance, that the mechanics took too much time, 
and if this condition can not be remedied, the 
basic cost figures can be altered to provide for 
a profit on future work. Thus a lesson in the 
school of experience can be made to yield a 
profit. 

Copies of Today’s Building Estimator — 
514x814 inches, containing 96 pages, and neatly 
cloth bound—may be obtained for $1.25, postage 
paid, from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


Manual for Lumber Salesmen 


At the recent National Sales Managers’ Con- 
ference, held in Chicago, one of the important 
recommendations made by the sales managers 
was that the lumber manufacturers, through the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
prepare a sales manual to be used by lumber 
salesmen in calling on the trade. The idea was 
that this sales manual would contain technical 
information about the various woods and in- 
formation as to proper use and other informa- 
tion that would help the salesman to more 
intelligently discuss his products when offering 
them for sale. 

Along this same line is the thought of a 
reader of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN who is 
engaged in the piano business but who also is 
interested in a large retail lumber yard. This 
dealer is impressed with the possibilities that 
lie in a properly prepared sales manual and, as 
indicated in his letter, he is going to put his 
belief into practice by preparing his own sales 
manual and employing men to engage in inten- 
sive selling of lumber and building material in 
the way that pianos are sold. His interesting 
letter is as follows: 

“T am interested financially and managerially 
in one of the larger retail lumber yards in IIli- 
nois. Reading the ads of the different specialty 
manufacturers in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
week after week has given me an idea which I 
should like to submit to you. 

“My regular business—pianos—is essentially 
CREATED business. Often when we first ap- 
proach an individual about buying a piano, we 
are told that there was never a thought of buy- 
ing a piano. Yet within 60 days we have sold 
that party a piano. If we waited for people to 
come and tell us that they were in the market 
we would starve to death. 


Farmer Needs a Work Shop 


Since the modern farmer is culture. 
so dependent upon the efficiency 
of his machinery, it necessarily 
follows that he must make most 
of his repairs on the farm, says 
J. C. Wooley, chairman depart- 
ment of agricultural engineer- 
ing, Missouri College of Agri- 


lay. 





The farmer can not 
afford to take all his little re- 
pair jobs to town, and wait his 
turn to get them done. 
repairs are left to be made in a 
busy time, they cause much de- 
Some form of comfortable 
building, that can be utilized farmer can run out the car and 


as a repair and work shop dur- 
ing the winter, enables the 
farmer to do them at home. 
Probably the most convenient 
form of repair shop for the farm 
is a building that combines the 
work shop with the garage. The 


lf these 


run in a machine that needs re- 
pair. The essentials of such a 
building are reasonable light 
and heat which may be secured 
from an old stove. The 14x20 
building illustrated here above 
offers a well arranged combina- 
tion shop and garage. A de- 
scription of it is contained in 
Extension Circular 247, “Farm 
Building Plans,” published by 
the Missouri College of Agri- 
culture, Columbia, Mo. 





Suggestion for a combination 
work shop and garage, in which 
farmer can repair machinery 


“So it is with the automobile people—re- 
frigerators, radios, sets of books etc. ad in- 
finitum. 

“Yet in the lumber business, the dealers say: 
‘Of course we did little business last month— 
look what the building permits amounted to.’ 
And they let it go at that. 

“How about CREATING BUSINESS? 
Calling on everyone that lives in a house. They 
may need cedar-lined closets, new storm win- 
dows, a new breakfast nook, built-in features 
in the kitchen, a new porch, a new roof. And 
for the farmer—new hog houses, snow fences, 
barn repairs, house improvements, corn cribs. 

“There must be a lot of carpenters who are 
making nothing, but who would be capable of 
getting entree, and then pointing out improve- 
ments and additions that could be made. The 
man would have to have some personality, some 
imagination, some knowledge of construction, 
some aggressiveness, and sticktoitiveness. 

“With prices for both materials and labor 
lower than in a generation, this is time to sell 
the lumberman’s wares. But some one has to 
put the idea in the heads of people, and then 
translate it into action. Advertising is too ex- 
pensive, not direct enough, and doesn’t get im- 
mediate results like personal contact would. 

“Now for the point—if a salesman had a 
loose-leaf book illustrating and pricing the 
countless items for sale, he could more easily 
get the prospect’s attention, he could close many 
customers on the ground, he could remind them 
of work to be done, or new equipment to be 
added, by going over the pages. 

“Let the manufacturer who wants to sell 
insulating material prepare a page on that sub- 
ject—with illustrations such as he uses in his 
ads. Let the factory that sells ready-made 
porches do the same—picturing completed jobs 
from which the customer could choose. Let 
Long-Bell furnish a page on ready-cut hog 
houses ready to be put together. Let the lawn 
furniture people picture and price their items. 

“That would make effective the work of a lot 
of salesmen who would otherwise not get far. 
After all, the salesman has to be helped. 

“Anyone ought to be willing to pay real 
money for these complete manuals. New sup- 
plements as published from time to time by the 
manufacturers could be sent out for a nominal 
monthly charge. 

“Tf I were a retail lumber salesman I would 
make up such a manual of my own—from the 
ads in the lumber journals etc. I would in- 
clude illustrations of flooring, shingles for re- 
building the outside of a house etc. And I'll bet 
I'd get rich in these times creating business. 

“Nothing would get definite results so quickly 
for the manufacturers, and for the retail yards 
who would go at it in this way—or even hire 
a corps of salesmen to make the campaign. And 
some of the men would build life-time jobs for 
themselves. 

“As far as the yard in which I am interested 
is concerned, we are going to hire men to try 
it out—after we have prepared our own sales 
manuals if they are not otherwise available. The 
plan would have to be sold to many yards, but 
the thinking ones would jump at the idea, I 
believe.” 
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Selective Selling of Farm Fence 
Offers Opportunity 


Farm fence constitutes one of the important 
potential markets for the coming year. 

Not all dealers have access to this market; 
but a surprisingly large number do, even in- 
cluding dealers in rather large cities. The town 
and small-city dealer must look increasingly to 
this market for sales, during the period of re- 
covery. Roofs, repairs and remodeling have 
accounted for important sales during the de- 
pressed period, and these items will continue 
to offer large possibilities. But the general 
field of building repair has been worked rather 
extensively. Apparently the fence market has 
not been cultivated to an equal degree. 

A farm with poor fences is not an efficient 
farm. Adequate fences make possible the oper- 
ation of the land according to a definite plan. 
Without them, fields are over-cropped because 
they can not be used for stock. Whatever 
changes lie in the future for agriculture, it is 
certain that farming can not be a profitable 
business unless the land is rotated scientifically ; 
and diversification of crops in nearly every case 
calls for some production of livestock. The 
more completely field crops can be processed 
on farms, that is, fed to marketable stock, the 
better chance the farmer has to make a con- 
tinuing profit. 

As a rule, fences do not call for so large 
capital investments as do buildings; and with 
limited money for improvements it should be 
easier to sell fences than buildings. 

These facts are well known to retail lumber- 
men. In some communities, however, dealers 
are refraining from persistently and vigorously 
cultivating this market because of the lack of 
available farm money and the uncertainty of 
farm credit. 

This handicap is admitted without argument. 
But to leave the matter there is to give it up. 
Capital investments, even relatively small ones, 
are not made in these days without effort on 
the part of the seller. 

The saving factor in the situation is that 
these general statements about tightened credits 
are not universally true. In any farm State, 
even those where the depression is weighing 
heaviest, there are many farms that are not 
encumbered. Not all interest payments on 
mortgages are in default. Many farmers who 
are compelled to restrict their expenditures 
still have certain sums of money that could 
be used safely and profitably in improvements ; 
but these men are keeping very quiet and, if 
they talk at all, are likely to join in the hard- 
times chorus. They don’t want to be solicited 
by every hungry salesman to buy cars, trick 


radios, .doubtful securities and tractor acces- 
sories. But they are ready to listen to reason- 
able statements about practical improvements. 
That they refuse to buy luxuries or blue-sky 
stocks does not prove that they will not buy 
the things that make their farms more eff- 
cient or that promise increased profits. 

This has been proved. In a State that is 
supposed to be practically insolvent, a line-yard 
company has put on an intensive farm-paint 
campaign. They have sold scores of jobs for 
cash or for short-time credits—and have col- 
lected the accounts when due—to farmers sup- 
posed to be completely out of the market. They 
did it by a careful selection of prospects, in- 











MORE FENCING— 
NOT MERELY FENCE 


A new age of agriculture is com- 
ing; not merely making a living 
but making farming a business 
for profit. Men who are doing 
things on their farms know that 
good fencing, stock tight, is the 
foundation of profitable farming. 
Only with the stock tight fenc- 
ing is definite farm planning 
possible. Every field must be 
fenced stock tight to rotate 
crops, hog down corn, pasture 
after harvest, clean up fields with 
sheep, fertilize on the hoof, 
save missed corn and shattered 
grain; to raise what is fed and 
feed what is raised; to market 
on the hoof in place of on 
wheels. 


We handle Keystone products 
and Red Brand Square Deal 
Galvannealed wires. 


PAINT YOUR HOME AFTER 
THE NEXT RAIN 


Cornbelt Lumber Co. 


Phone 27 H. C. Lott, Mgr. 




















Some educational advertising by a Nebraska 

dealer, who uses space in his local paper to tell 

how fencing is the foundation of profitable 
farming 
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Fred L. Ward, Marshalltown, Iowa, who in 
cludes fencing among his special interests 


volving much preliminary investigation. But 
they did make the sales. The same story is 
told in many places about new roofs; and even 
in 1932 a good many unlucky dealers have 
seen itinerant roofers discover cash in their 
neighborhoods in places where dealers would 
have said no money existed. 

In places the same experience has followed 
careful and intensive fence sales. This is pretty 
good evidence that there is an opportunity 
through selective selling to materially increase 
the dealer’s volume through sales of fencing 


and posts. 
; Sometimes it is much easier than dealers 
imagined. The usual method involves, first, 


some general educational advertising; not urg- 
ings to come in and buy, but statements about 
the part fences play in practical and profitable 
farming. This information can be obtained 
from various sources; from farm colleges, from 
practical farmers, from the dealer’s own expe- 
rience. Advertisements telling about fence sales 
already made, giving the name of the farmer 
and the kind of fencing he is doing, are espe- 
cially good. 

The second part of the process is a careful 
selection of prospects. Because a man owns 
a farm that needs new fence he is not, in these 
days, necessarily a prospect. He may be one 
of the men whose taxes are in arrears and who 
already has a burdening capital investment. It 
is better to begin with ten prospects, or five, 
who are known to be financially competent than 
to send broadsides to a thousand about whom 
nothing is known. Courthouse records will be 
of value, at least in 
weeding out those who 
are obviously in no po- 
sition to buy. Personal 
acquaintance, exchange 
of information with 
merchants in other 
lines, information from 
farmer friends about 
their neighbors, infor- 


mation from bankers 
and the like, can be 
made useful. Since the 





Opposite is shown a 
lumber yard well pro- 
tected by two types of 
fence — A first-class 
fence around the yard 
is sometimes a good 
point of departure in 
talking fence to a farm 
customer 
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campaign is likely to be personal, and to 
start with relatively few numbers, this pre- 
liminary work can receive more attention than 
a general campaign would rate. 

All this, of course, presupposes the worst 
general conditions. In those areas, and there 
are several such, where special crops have 
been good and have brought fair prices, the 
usual sales devices will work. And once a 
start is made there is quite sure to be cumulative 
effects. One farmer sees another building or 
repairing fence and finds the means to fix up 
his own farm. 

The important factor is the actual effort to 
create sales in a practical way. This is a 
ready market in the sense that the need is 
great and is perfectly obvious. Sensible farm- 
ers, and they are in general the ones with 
some resources, are more ready to listen to per- 
suasion about necessary things than about goods 
that fall into the luxury class. Even those 
who do not need much persuasion are likely 
to need some personal attention. Whether it 
has been overdone or not is a moot question; 
but there is no doubt that the depression has 
been thoroughly sold to the public and espe- 
cially to farmers. The long list of farm-relief 
plans have had the side effect of convincing 
all farmers that their industry is in a bad 
fix, and they have settled into the practice 
of making everything do. Some of them are 
overdoing it, and these are the men who should 
be discovered and approached with a practical 
plan. These winter months are made to order 
to fix up that plan, discover the prospects who 
meet the necessary conditions and get going 
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An informal display of posts in yard of Fred 
L. Ward, Marshalltown, Iowa 


on creative selling, of farm fence especially. 
Few if any other lines offer the chances to 
the country dealer that are offered him by 
fence sales. 
Another potential market is the sale of orna- 


Retail Company Occupies 


EvizasetH, N. J., Jan. 2.—Founded in 1917, 
the Elizabeth Lumber Co., retailer, located at 
1057-1063 East Grand Street, this city, recently 
celebrated its fifteenth business anniversary. In- 
terest was added to this event by the fact that 
the company had just completed and occupied 
its new and modern storage and display build- 
ing, shown in the accompanying illustration. 
Catering particularly to the jobbing trade, the 


company has adopted the slogan “Modernize 
Now at Low Cost,” an amplification of which 
is set forth in its advertising. 

Since its establishment fifteen years ago the 
company, under the direction of Morris Gold- 
berg, has made steady progress. It owns the 
property at the above location, which is 100 by 
300 feet. In June of last year work was be- 
gun on construction of the new building, which 
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mental fences for lawns, for country clubs, for 
estates and for suburban homes. Here, again, 
the market may be most profitably developed 
through selective selling. 





Tackling Sales Problem More 
Hopefully 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 31.—That industries 
can not defer forever the replacements that 
have been accumulating during the last three 
years, is the belief of J. H. Bloedel, president 
of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, Belling- 
ham, Wash., who expressed himself as opti- 
mistic over 1933 prospects. Mr. Bloedel said: 

tailroad ties, bridge timbers and other 
wooden structures have to be renewed all 
over the world. We have evidence in orders 
now being received. Japan has been a steady 
buyer, and is looked to for more business, 
despite the handicap of a depreciated yen. 
We are now more than ever convinced that 
last July was the low point, and that the 
future will be better than what has been 
endured in 1932. Our plans for 1933 are more 


ambitious, because we are convinced the 
storm has blown itself out. J. J. Donovan 
shares this optimism, and we are tackling 


the sales problems most hopefully. 


Mr. Bloedel stated that he should be able to 
increase his company’s personnel to 1,800 men 
during the coming year. The company will put 
100 men to work in Clallam County after Jan. 
1, and another 100 will go into the Bellingham 
plants around Jan. 15. 


New Building 


is 100 by 100 feet, built L shape. In the L 
section is located a modern mill department for 
light work, the equipment including planer, rip 
and band saw and jointer. The building has 
been so constructed that a spacious gangway 
entrance to the vard is arranged between the 
mill department and the office and show room. 

The ground floor of the latter is laid out 
attractively, with ample office space and a 
complete display of built-up 
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en % as pergolas, 


lawn chairs, 
kitchen cabinets, breakfast 
nooks, ironing boards and 
medicine cabinets, as well as 
all kinds of doors, window 
frames, sash, hardware spe- 
cialties, paints etc. Against 


the northerly wall stands a 
big cross-section of a giant 
fir tree, diameter 7 feet, 6 
inches, which has been ar- 
ranged so as to form a two- 
section rack in which are kept 
various kinds of molding sam- 
ples. 

The second floor of the 
building is used for keeping 
moldings, frames, doors, floor- 
ing, trim and other commodi- 
ties requiring dry storage. 
All the stock handled by the 
company is stored in a large 
two-story shed, piled as to 
length, width and grade, as a 
facility for the quick service 
of customers. Three service 
trucks insure prompt delivery. 





Showing front of new build- 
ing of the Elizabeth Lumber 
Co., Elizabeth, N. J., which 
recently celebrated its fif- 
teenth anniversary 
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Says Average 


I have often been asked, “What’s the matter 
with the small town?” There can be no doubt 
that the interests of the residents of the small 
communities have changed in the recent years; 
picture shows, automobiles, education, newspa- 
pers, Magazines, advertising—all the factors 
that create culture or desire for new comforts 
have been at work, with the result that today 
one finds less distinction than ever before be- 
tween residents of metropolitan areas and those 
of the small towns and rural districts. 

Should one ask a_ small-town merchant, 
“What's the matter with your town?” he re- 
ceives various types of answers. One merchant 
will say, “It’s the competition.” Another will 
blame the chain store, or indict the motor car; 
while possibly another will say that the trou- 
ble is with the people themselves. Many com- 
munities owe their condition to warfare among 
their own merchants—fights that have been go- 
ing on many years and have weakened the 
whole fabric of the community. 

While these business men have been fighting 
their local competitors their customers have 
been lured to other places to do their buying. 
A retailer installs a line of merchandise, and 
through the co-operation of the manufacturer 
carries On a great campaign in that community. 
In a short while other dealers handling that 
commodity notice that this dealer is selling a 
great amount of that item and two or three 
others begin to stock the goods. 

As | go into these many small communities, 
I find the same prevailing condition—a multi- 
plicity of similar stocks in all stores. And no 
one merchant has an adequate supply or an 
adequate variety of any one item. It is sur- 
prising to find how few merchants have ever 
tried to determine by investigation the public’s 
attitude toward their business. Their own four 
walls have become the limits of their world, 
while their customers have the opportunity to 
travel and observe, to acquaint themselves with 
merchandise of every description, and to culti- 
vate tastes which they will satisfy either at 
home or in the nearby larger town. 

3eing absorbed by the details of his busi- 
ness, the merchant has accepted his own ideas, 
or those of a jobber’s salesman, as to his mer- 
chandise and policies. Even in his own trade 
association, if he attends one, he has often been 
reluctant to display too much knowledge for 
fear his competitor might steal his suggestions 
and use them against him. A constant sense 
of competitive warfare has robbed him of that 
openness of mind which he must have to im- 
prove his condition. 

\ new phrase has recently come into mer- 
chandising; to the effect that the merchant 
should be the buyer for his community rather 


than the agent for a manufacturer. But to 
large numbers of merchants in the smaller 


towns this still is only a phrase, with no appli- 
cation to their own businesses. 

As one drives through the small towns of 
\merica, he sees vacant store after vacant 
store—with dilapidated appearing fronts. Of 
the merchants who have survived, one finds 
their stores dark, their windows dirty, their 
merchandise out of date, and the topic of the 
day—‘“There is no business.” The people of 
the town, the farmers of the surrounding 
community, come to town, they see these dirty 
stores, these ill-kept lumber yards; they hear 
tales of woe from the merchants, and they put 
their money back in their pocket and they agree 
with the merchant that the times are hard, and 
go back home. 

Not so long ago I was taken by the presi- 
dent of the Chicago Lumber Company of Omaha 
to see “America’s worst hardware store,” lo- 
cated at one of the Nebraska towns where this 
line-yard company has yards. I found ex- 
actly what he had stated he had to show me. 
I looked over the town; the stores were dark 
and dingy, the merchants were partially dead; 
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Small Town Needs Leadership 


[By C. E. SNYDER] 


but I insisted that the lumber company should 
start the ball rolling by remodeling its store 
and yard. We started immediately to revamp 
the store, and we revamped the lumber yard. 

A few weeks passed, and I was sent a news- 
paper clipping which began as follows: 

Our town has witnessed more business im- 
provements since the first of the year than 
for many years previous. The Chicago Lum- 
ber Company started the ball rolling by re- 


modeling and redecorating its store and 
lumber yard. 


The whole town has taken on a new air, the 
stores have turned on their lights, the vacant 
stores have been refilled. The street lights 
have been turned on; buildings beautified with 
paint. The people of the town have spruced 
up their homes. The farmers who have come 
to town have been amazed by the change. The 
merchants are talking prosperity, and showing 
it. The town is coming back to its own. 


It is every merchant’s duty in every small 
town of America today to remodel his front, 
to decorate his windows, to display his mer- 
chandise, to price-card every item, to turn on 
his lights, and to clean up his store. The lum- 
berman usually is the first to enter a town 
and the last to leave. He is the most logical 
merchant to start the ball rolling. If the lum- 
berman will start today to remodel his yard; 
tear out his little dinky office; push his desk 
back; paint up his sheds; stack up his lum- 
ber; get his merchandise out where people can 
see it; offer inducements for people to come 
and buy, he will encourage his fellow mer- 
chants up on Main Street to do the same 
thing. 

So, Mr. Lumberman, if you will start the 
ball rolling today, by remodeling your yard, by 
getting out your merchandise, and showing and 
leading other merchants into doing the same 
thing, you will not only save your business and 
the businesses of your fellow merchants, but 
you will save your town. 


A Specialty That Sells 


Opinions differ as to when there will be a 
general reopening of the new-homes market, 
but lumbermen everywhere know that there is 
always a demand—active when properly culti- 











This home has a stairway to the attic, providing 
added living quarters or storage space, but, 
because the stair is of the disappearing type, 
no first-floor space need be reserved for it, and 
it is conveniently located in a little hallway 
near the bathroom door. This is the popular 
type made by the Frazier Stair Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


vated—for specialties that will make America’s 
present homes more comfortable. That is why 
so many dealers are displaying, and selling, dis- 
appearing stairs. Variety of display methods 
is almost as great as variety in dealers. Some 
have stairs as displays only, and others incor- 
porate also a utility value, using this means 
of access to some upper room or storage space. 
The best display of disappearing stairways ever 
had by the Albion Lumber Co., Albion, Mich., 
was one that incorporated a unit in a model 
home, as shown in the illustration. The home 
was thrown open for inspection, and about 


everybody and his brother and sister came, and 
saw how this stairway, thus located in a small 
hallway, gave easy access to the attic without 
requiring permanent space. By such displays 
people are learning that no longer is it neces- 
sary to resort to the old ladder method, or a 
box on a table, or some other clumsy and un- 
safe method of reaching the attic, and the 
discovery that a stairway like this is available 
is making, for lumbermen who realize it and 
act, new prospects for attic paneling, insulation, 
and such work. The Celotex Co., in one of 
its messages to salesmen, stresses the oppor- 
tunities possible when insulation and stairways 
are both presented, at the same time, for the 
consideration of the customer. 

Especially popular with lumbermen is _ the 
disappearing stairway manufactured by the Fra- 
zier Stair Co. (Inc.), of Pittsburgh, Pa., be- 
cause of its ease of handling and installation. 
As the dealer receives it, the stairway is all 
ready to fit into the opening in the ceiling, and 
the jamb, which is supplied by the manufac- 
turer as a part of the stairway, is nailed to the 
ceiling joists. That done, the installation is 
complete. Because the stair is self-balanced, no 
counterweights are necessary to pull it to the 
ceiling when desired, or to hold it there—the 
overhanging part of the stair attends to that. 
To make it easier to roll the stair up on to 
its doorway, when “folding” it, there is a con- 
trol unit, which consists of a flat steel tape 
operated by a spring, which is factory-adjusted 
to equalize the weight of the stair. The six 
sizes assure a stairway to fit a floor-to-floor 
height anywhere from 7 feet, 10 inches, to 10 
feet; and in framing the opening the only di- 
mensions to be considered are the run on the 
floor below, and the operating radius under 
the roof, for the size selected. 





Cuts Spruce Tree That Yields 
56,000 Board Feet 


MoNTESANO, WASH., Dec. 31.—The Clemons 
Logging Co. recently cut what is said to be the 
largest spruce tree ever cut in the forests of 
Grays Harbor County. The tree was cut at 
the company’s Rock Creek camp, in the east end 
of the county. The tree, estimated to be more 
than 450 years old, contained 56,000 board feet. 
Five 24-foot logs, all of No. 1 grade, were cut 
from the tree. The butt log measured 11 feet 
across at the bottom, and nine feet across at 
the top, and contained 13,320 feet, board meas- 
ure. 
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Hardwood Rules Are Clarified 
in New Book 


The National Hardwood Lumber Association 
announces that the 1933 Rules Book has now 
been distributed to the membership. The rules 
incorporated therein, which became effective 
Jan. 1, include the recommendations of the in- 
spection rules committee, which were adopted 
in their entirety by the convention in Memphis 
on Sept. 30, 1932. 


The end of December marked the end of 
the first year the new rules adopted at the 
19231 Chicago convention were in effect. Dur- 
ing that first year, although the volume of 
lumber movement was considerably below 
normal, it was shown in practical applica- 
tion that those rules were fulfilling in the 
main the principles upon which they were 
based: namely, simplification of rules, elim- 
ination of waste in remanufacturing, with 
utility value equal to the old rules, for the 
consumer; and a grade yield from the logs 
not lower than under the old rules, for the 
producer. The new rules have been gen- 
erally accepted by the trade, as evidenced by 
the records of the association's inspection 
department, which show that the old rules 
are now being applied to only about 10 per- 


cent of the lumber officially inspected. 
No Changes Until More Experience Gained 
At the time the new rules were adopted, it 
was promised that, if it were brought to the 
rules committee's attention that any portions 
of those rules were working a hardship on 
any part of the trade, would be 
recommended to the 1932 convention to elim- 


corrections 


inate such hardships. One or two changes 
involving the principal features of the rules 
were suggested, but, for the reason that lum- 
ber movement had been so reduced in 1932, 
it was the committee’s opinion that there 
had not been enough experience with the 


rules to warrant any recommendations for 
changes in major features, so none were made, 


The representatives of the consuming inter- 
ests who sat with the rules committee dur- 
ing the test periods and formulation of the 
new rules were in accordance with that 
opinion, 

A Few Inconsistencies Straightened Out 


Therefore the changes and additions in the 
1933 Rules Book, as concerns the general in- 
structions standard were made 

interest of consistency, or to 
clearly the interpretations and 
which were already in effect. 

The changes to remove’ inconsistencies 
have reference to tolerance in thickness in 
the required cuttings of 10 percent of a ship- 
ment of quartered lumber, the inspection of 
surfaced lumber warp and cup in Firsts and 
Seconds, and the admission of sound stain 
in No, 3-A common poplar. The inconsist- 
encies were shown to be present during actual 
application of the rules. 


and grades, 
solely in the 
State more 


applications 


“Sound Square Edge” Renamed “Structura’”’ 
The change of the 
structural grade 


“Structural Stock” 


name of the hardwood 
“Sound Square Edge” to 
was also for the purpose 
of consistency. The requirements for admis- 
sion into the grade, and the application of 
the rule, have not been changed at all. The 
name “Sound Square Edge” was a misnomer, 
in that the stock is not required to be all 


souare edge or 100 percent sound. It had 
caused some confusion in the trade, in that 
some buyers purchasing a grade of “Sound 


and Square Edge” expected square edged and 
100 percent sound stock, whereas the shipper 
interpreted the requirements to be that of 
the “Sound Square Edge” grade. The change 
to “Structural Stock” should eliminate this 
confusion. The name “Structural Stock” 
should also tend to further promote the use 
of the grade for structural purposes for 
which it was primarily formulated. 
Additions and changes of wording for 
clarification of the rules have to do with 
paragraphs four and seven of the General 
Instructions, paragraph 38 of the Firsts and 
Seconds grade as concerns split in special 
widths, the Selects grade of plain and quar- 
tered red gum, free wane and free split in 
the special grade of Firsts and Seconds wal- 
nut and butternut 6 feet and 7 feet long, and 


sapwood on 
nut and 


the reverse side of Selects 
butternut. 


wal- 


Spanish Cedar, Sap Birch and Turning 


Squares 
Additions concerning special woods and 
grades are the inclusion of Spanish cedar 
under the Mexican and African mahogany 
rules, the inclusion of sap birch rules, and 


a set of rules covering New 
squares, 
rules 


England turning 
The New England turning squares 
were formulated and included in ac- 


cordance with the recommendations of the 
manufacturers and distributors of that class 
of material in New England and eastern 


Canada. 

No. 1 Cypress to Admit Few Unsound Knots 
The No. 1 Common cypress grade is changed 

to admit an occasional unsound knot not ex- 

tending through the piece, the diameter re- 

striction being the same as that of the sound 

knot. It was brought to the committee’s at- 


Log Cabins o 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 2.—The Page & 
Hill Co., manufacturer here, for three decades, 
of cedar poles used by telephone, telegraph and 
power companies, has evolved a “ready-cut 
log cabin” in several models, designed to meet 
the needs of campers in the north woods and 
elsewhere. 

Other companies for some years have been 








turning out “knock down” cabins, of dimension 
material ready for erecting on the site chosen 
by the purchaser. This is the first time, how- 
ever, the Page & Hill Co. believes, that such 
methods have been applied to log cabins. 


The cabins are being produced at the outset 
in three sizes and styles, and were designed by 
Chilson D. Aldrich, who has been known for 
years as “the log cabin architect,’ and who is 
the author of a book, “The Real Log Cabin.” 

Western red cedar logs, which have been 
employed extensively for years for poles be- 
cause of uniformity in texture and weather re- 
sisting qualities, are used for the cabins. 

In pioneer days the settler with ax and adze 
cut crude notches near the ends of the logs he 
was using for his home, so that they could be 
laid one on top of another, and thus constitute 
a sturdy structure. The same method is em- 
ployed in the Page & Hill cabins, except that 
the notching is done by machinery, insuring 
tight joints throughout. 

The settler used to chink the cracks between 
logs with clay, but the logs of the ready-cut 
cabins are smoothed to the width of three 
inches on abutting sides, and a groove and 
spline arrangement is provided for additional 
weather-tightness. The same groove arrange- 
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tention that the consuming trade using this 
grade of cypress does not find the occasional 
unsound knof objectionable, and the _ re- 
quirements of the 1932 grade as concerns that 


feature were too severe for the purposes for 
which the grade is used, 
The aromatic red cedar rules have been 


rearranged and simplified, and are in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the prin- 
cipal producers of that wood. 





Says State May Order Minimum 
Prices 


Mapison, Wis., Jan. 3.—Lumber manufac- 
turers and retailers in Wisconsin are keenly 
interested in the opinion announced by the Wis- 


consin attorney general's office Dec. 19, indi- 
cating that the State department of markets 


has broad powers in unfair trade practice cases, 
particularly during economic emergency, and 
holding that to charge labor the cost to dis- 
tributors of a price war, between themselves 
and in their own interests, is an unfair trade 
practice, and the department may issue orders 
forbidding it. Orders, the opinion held, may 
fix a minimum schedule of prices, to go below 
which would have mischievous results. 


New Designs | 


ment applies for window frames, so they may 
be slipped into place without nailing. 

The early settler had neither time nor tools 
to keep the logs of even length. The assembled 
effect was one of rustic beauty, and this fea- 
ture is preserved in these more modern cabins. 
The logs are numbered and marked, so they 
may easily be fitted together by a tyro. The 





This new type of log 
cabin is built of western 
red cedar logs in the 
round. The logs are ma- 
chined at factory so as 
to make possible tight 
and are marked 
to show their place in 
so that cabin 
may readily be erected 
by a tyro 


joints, 


structure, 





cabins are being manufactured in the sash and 
door plant of the John IF. Wilcox Co. here. 
The finished product is on display at the North- 
western National Bank Building, in Minneapo- 
lis. 

The Page & Hill Co. also has started manu- 
facture of wood standards for ornamental light- 
ing, made out of the heart of western red ce- 
dar. The idea was inspired by the totem poles 
of the Alaskan Indians, which were constructed 
of western red cedar and have stood for 200 
years or more without deteriorating. These 
are made not only for city lighting, but to 
carry transmission or telephone lines into coun- 
try estates where owners want something more 
attractive than ordinary poles. The company 
also is manufacturing new designs of red cedar 
fencing, in stockade and open types, for city 
or country homes. 


_—_—_——SEs 


Much Ash Is Worm Damaged 


LovuIsviL_e, Ky., Jan. 2.—It is reported that 
much good ash has been ruined by worms in 
the South during the last year—even stuff only 
five or six months old. Due to two mild win- 
ters in the South, these pests have become a 
serious menace, it is said, 
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[This poem, published in the November issue 
of Pencil Points, was sent to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN by J. F. Wigginton, president of 
the Florida-Louisiana Red Cypress Co., with the 
suggestion that it no doubt would be of con- 
siderable interest to readers of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. It is reprinted by permission of 
Pencil Points and the author, William Adams 
Delano.—EbiTor. | 


When Willie was a tiny tot 
He loved to paint and draw, 
Not only in his copy books 

But on the walls and floor; 


In fact he scrawled about so much 
He was an awful bore 

To all except his parents— 

You know how they adore! 


These poor misguided parents 
Would shame the tender lad 

By boasting right before his face 
What genius Willie had. 


‘rom every architect they met 
They’d ask for sound advice 

And often those who'd given once, 
With gusto, gave it twice. 


From year to year young Willie grew 
As boys have always done 

But he lacked a sense of humor 

So he didn’t have much fun, 


At length it was decided 
That Willie should depart 
To learn the fundamentals 
Of Modernistic art; 


For his parents were determined 
That Pailadio and he 
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“MY DAXIAN” 


Should sit on topmost branches 
In the Architectural Tree. 


The school they chose for Willie 
Was what one might call free; 

3y which I mean there were no rules 
For a B. S. degree. 


Vignola was excluded ; 

Each pupil from the start 
Was told that self-expression 
Was the basis of Great Art. 


At graduation Willie, who'd 
Stood well in all his classes, 
As subject for his Thesis chose 
“Cheap Housing for the Masses.” 


This gave his genius ample scope 
And he produced a thing 
Half-way between a gas tank 
And a greenhouse on the wing. 


The critics praised it loudly; 
His folk were filled with joy 
Because the world had recognized 
The genius of their boy. 


Now Willie’s folk were well to do 
And thought it would be wise 

To build this strange contraption 
To open people’s eyes 


To the value of this domiciie 

Of glass and shiny metal, 

Where one could feel as much at home 
As in a bright tin kettle. 


In time the house was finished; 
In the heat of mid-July, 
It stood all bright and glistening 
Against a cloudless sky. 
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By William Adams Delano 
(With Due Apologies to Hilaire Belloc) 


He called the house “My Daxian,” 
Whatever that may mean, 

And people came from far and near 
To gaze upon the scene. 


Up to this point my tale has been 

Most pleasant to relate, 

But now, alas, I have to tell 

Of Willie’s awful fate. 

In spite of all his parents said, 

Young Willie was insistent 

That he must make this house his home— 
Boy-like he was persistent. 


On Monday morning he moved in— 
On Monday morning early, 

On Tuesday night his parents called 
But found him hot and surly. 


On Thursday night they called again 
3ut found the doors were locked; 
They couldn’t gain admission 
Although they banged and knocked. 


On Friday night they grew alarmed 
And battered in the door; 

The heat was like an oven-—one 
Could scarcely touch the floor. 


In a corner of the parlor 

In the room he had created 

They found a pile of ashes—which 

Was Willie well cremated. 
—_—_————_ 


CANAL Boats, having elm hull planking, with 
interior coat of pitch and strips of felt, covered 
with %-inch oak sheathing, are preserved and 
improved if submerged in 5 feet of still water, 
according to British rivermen’s experience, be- 
cause the water swells the oak, and the pitch 
and felt protect the outer elm from attack. 


Pool Cars in the Chicago Lumber Trade 


As was indicated in the report published in 
the Dec. 24 issue of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, of 
the National Sales Managers’ Conference and 
board of directors of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association meetings held in 
Chicago recently, one of the important subjects 
discussed and on which resolutions were adopted 
was that of the use of the pool car. The direc- 
tors approved a recommendation of the sales 
managers’ conference that limits of not more 
than three separate customers to the car should 
be established at once, and that this be decreased 
to two customers as soon as possible. Comment- 
ing on this action of the National association 
and the sales managers, W. T. Osgood, of the 
Pike-Dial Lumber Co., Chicago, discussed the 
effect of pool cars in the Chicago lumber trade, 
as follows: 


Today’s unprecedented business conditions 
are most naturally bringing forth many 
changes in established methods of merchan- 
dising, some constructive and some destruc- 
tive. From the standpoint of the Chicago 
lumber trade, perhaps the most important of 
these is the growing tendency toward dis- 
tribution of lumber in pool cars. 


Mill Has Added Expense; No Benefits 

This method of dealer supply has been in 
use for a number of years in the distribu- 
tion of certain rather highly specialized items 
Which were not readily mixed in car ship- 
ments with standard lumber items to one 
Single dealer. Recently we have seen this 
idea expanded to the point where a lumber 
dealer who carries simply what amounts to 
a stock of samples ean pick up standard 
stock on a team track siding, and deliver it 
direct to his customer; and the small indus- 
trial buyer, who never has bought carloads 
und has been the wood customer of the retail 
yard, does likewise and cuts out the retailer 
entirely. 

Now if this is a development that creates 


more general benefit than former methods, 
then it has come to stay and the lumber 
industry must adjust itself accordingly. Let 
us analyze it a bit, following the movement 
of the goods from mill to user. 

First: Does this practice increase the con- 
sumption of lumber? No. Does it bring a 
higher price to the manufacturer? No. So 
the manufacturer is out of the picture as 
far as benefit is concerned. It does, how- 
ever, put upon him additional detail, together 
with the possibility of mix-ups and argu- 
ments due to errors in separating parcels and 
the apportioning of payments. 

Next, the Sales Agent: The same facts hold. 
Certain individuals may profit temporarily 
but, if the practice becomes general, that is 
all ironed out. 


Cutting Around the Wholesale Yard 


In between the sales agent and the re- 
tailer is the wholesale warehouse’ yard, 
carrying a heavy investment in lumber mer- 
chandise to supply the emergency needs of 
the retailer. The logical usefulness of this 
unit has been generally recognized by the 
industry. Here was a local supply to draw 
upon quickly when unexpected demand 
called for items temporarily out of stock. 
This member of the group must have been 
contributing a worth-while service to have 
survived and develoned as he has in nearly 
every large distributing center. With pres- 
ent decreased volume, further decimated by 
direct sales of pool car lots from the mill 
to his logical customers, he, in order to sur- 
vive, must perhaps either join the pool car 
peddlers, or offer his merchandise direct to 
the contractors. In the first case he would 
let his warehouse stock run down to a point 
where he could no longer perform this benefit 
of emergency supply to the retailer. If he 
chose the second alternative, he would sim- 
ply be eutting around the retailer on a cer- 
tain volume of business. In either case, he 
has nothing to gain by the change, and is 
simply forced to attempt to protect himself. 


Intensify Retail Competition; Lose Sales 


Now, how about the retailer? Where does 
his benefit come in, if any? After nursing this 
practice along by his patronage, he has found 
that the blessings involved are open to rather 
serious question. It seemed like a nice bit 
of business for him to pick up a truckload 
out of a car, at practically the straight-car 
price, when that unexpected order came 
along, instead of going to the wholesale 
warehouse and paying several dollars more. 
That was all right until he began to realize 
that the junk dealer in the next block, whose 
competition he had been feeling more and 
more of late, could also back his little wire- 
bound Ford un to the same pool car and, 
with less overhead to think about, could 
undersell him more than ever. Then, to cap 
the climax, he finds, with considerable sad- 
ness, that the X. Y. Z Woodworking Co., 
whose business he had always taken for 
granted, because it had no space nor capital 
to accommodate carload purchases, was back- 
ing up to the same pool car, convinced that 
it had been shown the way to add the re- 
tailer’s profit to its own. 

Pool Specialists May 


Step Around Retailer 


This practice is absolutely dependent upon 
the natronage of the retailer, except that, if 
it is nursed along with his help far enough, 
some of these pool car specialists may find 
it possible to get groups of little buyers so 
well in hand that they can disregard any 
retaliatory action by the legitimate retail 


vards, and serve this class of trade exclu- 


sively. 
Is this a constructive development? Does 
it tend toward better service to the con- 


suming trade? Is it a practice that should 
be encouraged by the legitimate retail 
dealer, and helned along by his patronage? 
If the answer from the legitimate lumber 


retailer is Yes, then we may as well pre- 
pare for a new era in lumber merchandis- 
ing, at least in the large centers, 
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New Coastwise Rates An- 
nounced to Stockton, Calif. 


San Francisco, CaAuir., Dec. 31.—For many 
months past the Federal Government has been 
deepening the San Joaquin River between 
Stockton, Calif., and San Francisco Bay; and 
it is expected that ocean-going vessels will soon 
be able to navigate from San Francisco Bay 
directly into the heart of Stockton. 

The Pacific Coastwise Lumber Conference 
has therefore announced new rates and condi- 
tions affecting lumber and lumber products 
shipments from Coos Bay, Columbia and Willa- 
mette rivers, Grays and Willapa harbors, Puget 
Sound, and British Columbia ports not north 
of Powell River. On shipments to Antioch, but 
not beyond Antioch, minimum for any one port 
is to be not less than 250,000 feet, at $4.50 a 
thousand feet; and for ports above Antioch to 
Stockton, but not beyond Stockton, minimum 
is to be not less than 400,000 feet at 50 cents 
a thousand over Antioch rate. 





Hearings Completed in Log 
Rate Case 


Tacoma, WasH., Dec. 31.—Oral arguments 
were completed here Dec. 28 in the western 
Washington log rate controversy. The hear- 
ing was conducted before a special tribunal of 
three Federal judges, who, at the conclusion, 
took the case under advisement. The Wash- 
ington state department of public works, de- 
fendant, and the Log Shippers’ Association, in- 
tervening defendant, were ordered to submit 
written briefs. The four railroads involved 
were allowed an additional fifteen days. The 
case has been in progress since 1925. The four 
common carriers are seeking a higher tariff on 
log hauls. 





Lumber a eee oF | Is 
Abandoned 


SEATTLE, Wasu., Dec. 31—Abandonment of 
the S.S. Sea Thrush as a total constructive 
loss to the underwriters is announced here by 
the Shepard Steamship Co., owner of the lum- 
ber carrier which went aground Dec. 4 at the 
treacherous entrance to the Columbia River. 
The vessel carried 3,500,000 feet of lumber con- 
signed to the Shepard & Morse Lumber Co. 
and destined to have been unloaded at various 
ports on the Atlantic seaboard. She also had 
some 350 tons of general cargo. 

An inquiry is being held here to fix respon- 
sibility for the vessel’s loss but no announce- 
ment has been made as to the findings. 

When the vessel first grounded it was 
thought she might be saved but buffeting of the 
ocean waves broke her back. 


OO 
Favor Continuance of Census 


of Production 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 3—The lumber 
manufacturing industry, through its board of 
directors, meeting in Chicago last month, went 
on record as urging the continuance of the an- 
nual lumber production reports of the United 
States Census Bureau, and expressed opinion 
that no considerations of economy were com- 
mensurate with the value to the industry of 
these reports. 

This action was important, inasmuch as, for 
the first time, in connection with the “even 
year” reports the Census Bureau is including, 
in its 1932 schedule of questions, one on volume 
of stocks on hand at the beginning and end of 
the year. The information thus secured will 
bridge the gaps between the biennial census re- 
ports, and will be of great value in connection 
with the quarterly reports of the special survey 
committee of the Timber Conservation Board. 

The quarterly reports of the committee have 
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had a healthful influence in assisting the lumber 
industry to maintain an adequate balance be- 
tween supply and demand, by recommending 
desirable stock reductions in the various lumber 
regions. These recommendations are based 
upon stock reports of regional associations and 
State authorities. An annual national stock re- 
port by the Census Bureau will serve as an 
excellent check upon the regional estimates. 
The directors also urged that lumber manu- 
facturers co-operate with the Census Bureau by 
filling out promptly the 1932 schedules, and re- 
turning them without undue delay to the bureau. 





Furniture Plant Is Busy 
on New Lines 


MILWAUKEE, WiIs., Jan. 3—The Kiel Furni- 
ture Co., with factories here and at Kiel, Wis., 
is operating the Kiel factory 59 hours a week 
with additional overtime, according to A. H. 
Laun, company official, The January Market 
will mark its introduction of a comprehensive 
line of dinette and breakfast sets, maple being 
featured with oak a close second. As a pioneer 
in the “home bar” field, the Kiel company will 
show many new models. The Milwaukee plant 
is operating on a reduced schedule. 





Cutting Walnut Lumber 


Menporta, IxLt., Jan. 3—The sawmill of the 
Northwestern Walnut Lumber Co., this city, re- 
cently began sawing out a quarter of a million 
feet of walnut lumber. The stock of walnut 
lumber on hand has decreased to such an ex- 
tent that replenishment has become necessary. 


Running Full Time on Quality 
Furniture 


BENTON, ARK., Jan. 3—The Owosso Manu- 
facturing Co. shipped a carload of samples to 
the January style show in the American Fur- 
niture Mart at Chicago this week. Officials of 
the factory said that sufficient orders had been 
received since July to keep the plant running 
full time. The quality of the products shipped 
exceeds any previously made at the factory, off- 
cials said. It was announced that the veneer 
lumber mill, which has been closed the last 
sixty days, will now operate on full time. 





Providing Market for Dogwood 


Europa, Miss., Jan. 3—In a small plant 
recently installed here, W. C. Hancock is pro- 
viding a market for dogwood timber, which he 
is cutting into shuttle blocks. Dogwood poles 
cut to certain specifications are being brought 
in by the farmers and sold to Mr. Hancock. 
At his plant, these poles are cut into blocks 18 
inches long, from which shuttles will be made 
for use in textile mills. Farmers are elated 
over finding a market for dogwood poles, and 
are bringing them in by team, by automobile 
and by truck. One farmer, after bringing in 
an automobile load, remarked “I can make four 
trips a day in my car, and am going to do so 
just as long as the dogwood lasts.” 


—_—_—_—_—_——— 


Get Schooling on Farm Buildings 


JANESVILLE, Wis., Jan. 5.—Lumber dealers 
of Rock County attended a school, at which 
were shown the latest plans for farm build- 
ings. It was conducted by S. A. Witzel, of 
the University of Wisconsin agricultural en- 
gineering department, at the Janesville Y. M. 
C. A., Wednesday afternoon, Jan. 4. The 
meeting was arranged by R. T. Glassco, county 


agent. Mr. Witzel has done mueh work on 
silo repairing throughout the. State. He gave 
the lumber dealers many ideas about new 


phases of farm construction, 
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Fire at Northern Mill Destroys 
Part of Stock 


_ WeLts, Micu., Jan. 3.—A fire which raged 
for a night and day at the plant of I. Stephen- 
son Co., here, on Dec. 26 and 27, destroyed 
4,000,000 feet of merchantable lumber and 
2,000,000 white cedar shingles—this loss, at to- 
day’s values, amounting to approximately $125,- 
000. While this value is fully covered by in- 
surance, the fire will result in a loss to the 
company, as the lumber can not be replaced at 
today’s values. Fortunately, the fire was con- 
fined to the north yard, and did not reach the 
south yard of the company, where 40,000,000 
feet of lumber is piled. None of the manufac- 
turing plants were attacked by the fire, and they 
are operating as usual. It seems certain that 
the fire was of incendiary origin, and State and 
county officials are making an investigation and 
hope to apprehend the firebug. 





Southern Pine Mill to Be Rebuilt 


Broken Bow, OKLA., Jan. 3—The pine mill, 
destroyed by fire Dec. 8, will be rebuilt as soon 
as the insurance company makes settlement, ac- 
cording to the Broken Bow News, which said: 

Mr. Dierks, head of the Dierks Industries, 
was here last week and assured the rebuild- 
ing of the mill. The estimated loss of the 
destroyed mill was between $75,000 and 
$100,000, not taking into consideration the 
money lost by being unable to operate, and 
men being thrown out of work. The rebuild- 
ing of this plant is almost guaranteed assur- 
ance of many years of operation, and should 
stimulate business conditions in general, 





Two Plants Burned Down 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Jan. 3—In a spectacu- 
lar fire in the near downtown section today, the 
plants of the Menasha Woodenware Corporation 
and the Illinois Cooperage Manufacturing Co. 
were destroyed. Before the fire was brought 
under control, an entire block of buildings were 
burned. 





Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association shows that the 
revenue freight loadings for the two weeks 
ended Dec. 24, 1932, total 1,011,376 cars, as 
follows: Forest products, 24,645 cars (a de- 
crease of 7,403 cars below the amount for the 
two weeks ended Dec. 10); grain, 50,959 cars; 
coal, 285,594 cars; coke, 13,280 cars; ore, 4,025 
cars; livestock, 31,437 cars; merchandise, 314,- 
725 cars, and miscellaneous, 286,711 cars. The 
total loadings for the two weeks ended Dec. 
24 show a decrease of 57,301 cars below the 
amount for the two weeks ended Dec. 10. 


Buy Plywood Plant and Will 
Increase Efficiency 


ABERDEEN, WASH., Dec. 31.—Frank R. Hen- 
dricks and Karl Nelson, veteran Pacific North- 
west plywood men, have organized the Hen- 
dricks & Nelson Plywood Co., and have pur- 
chased the holdings of the Consolidated Ply- 
wood Co., just east of here. They began re- 
operation of the mill this week, with a crew of 
about thirty men. They plan to rearrange ma- 
chinery in the mill within the next few weeks, 
to increase its efficiency. The new company 
has marketing connections throughout Califor- 
nia, Texas and Mexico, and will manufacture 
box sides, tops, veneer and alder furniture lum- 
ber, using spruce, fir, alder and cottonwood. 
Mr. Hendricks formerly was superintendent of 
the Vancouver Plywood Co., Vancouver 
Wash.; industrial engineer for the M. & M. 
Plywood Co., Longview, Wash., and an execu- 





tive of the Robinson Manufacturing Co., 
Everett, Wash. Mr. Nelson formerly was asso- 
ciated with plywood plants in Longview, 


Wash., and Portland, Ore, 
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Associations Plans and Activities 


11—Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber Asso- 
ciation, University Club, Boston. Annual, 


Jan, 12-14—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Cosmopolitan Hotel, Denver, Colo. 
Annual. 

Jan. 13—New 

tion, Hotel 

Annual. 

17—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Ralston Ho- 
tel, Columbus, Ga. Annual. 
17-19—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Auditorium, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 
18-19—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Annual. 
18-20—Pennsylvania 
tion, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 

Pa. Annual. ‘ 

20—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Hotel Severin, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual, 

_ 23-24—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Sup- 

ply Dealers’ Association, Daniel Boone Hotel, 

Charleston, W. Va. Annual, 

24-26—Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City. 

Annual. 

Jan 24-26—Southeastern Iowa 
men’s Association, Hotel 
Iowa. Annual, 


Jan. 


Hampshire 


Lumbermen’s Associa- 
Carpenter, H. 


Manchester, N. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Jan. 


Lumbermen’s_ Associa- 
Philadelphia, 


Lumber- 
Ottumwa, 


Retail 
Ottumwa, 


Jan. 25-26—Tennessee Lumber, Millwork & Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Noel Hotel, Nashville, 
Tenn. Annual, 


Jan. 25-27—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Ararat Temple, Kansas City, Mo. Annual. 


25-27—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Canada. 
Annual 
Jan. 31 and Feb. 1, 
Association, Mount 
Canada. Annual. 
Feb.«1-3—Union Association of Lumber & Sash & 
Door Salesmen, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Annual. 


Feb. 1-3—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Deal- 


Jan. 


1933—Canadian Lumbermen’s 
Royal Hotel, Montreal, 


ers, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 
Annual. 

Feb. 1-3—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Annual. 

Feb. 7-9—Iowa Lumber & Material Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Shrine Temple, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Annual, 


Feb. 7-9—Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


Feb. 7-9—Southwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Hotel Chieftain, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. Annual, 


Feb. 8-10—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Western Pennsylvania, Webster Hall, Pitts- 


burgh, Pa. Annual. 


Feb. 8-10—-Western Pennsylvania Builders Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Webster Hall, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Annual. 


Feb. 9-10—Carolina Retail Lumber & Building Ma- 
terial Dealers’ Association, Sheraton Hotel, 
High Point, N. C. Annual. 


14-16—Wisconsin Retail 
ciation, Municipal 
Wis. Annual. 


17-18—Virginia Lumber & Building Supply 
Dealers’ Association, John Marshall Hotel, 
Richmond, Va. Annual. 


22-24—-Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, Omaha, Neb. Annual. 


Feb. Lumbermen’s Asso- 


Auditorium, Milwaukee, 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb, 23-24—Mississippi Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Robert E. Lee Hotel, Jackson. An- 


nual, 

Feb. 23-24—Mississippi Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Robert E, Lee Hotel, Jackson, Miss. 
Annual, 


23-25—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual. 


Feb. 


April 11-13—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
Nueces Hotel, Corpus Christi, Tex. Annual. 





Plywood Jobbers Organize 


Los ANGELES, CALiF., Dec. 31.—An ‘organ- 
ization known as the Southern California Fir 
Plywood Jobbers’ Association has been formed, 
and the following officers elected: 

President—Harvey V. Hanson, 
Panel & Veneer Co. 

Vice president—Hollis 
Wood Lumber Co. 

Treasurer—J. A. McCann, 
ner Mill & Lumber Co. 

Secretary-treasurer—Kenneth Smith. 


California 
Nunneley, E. K. 


Kerckhoff-Cuz- 


Offices of the secretary are in the Fay Build- 
ing. 





Reorganized National Retail to 
Retain Name 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 3.—Frank Carna- 
han, secretary of the recently organized Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, an- 
nounces that instead of changing the name of 
the organization, as originally announced, it 
will continue to be operated under the old name, 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. Mr. Carnahan says: 

The association will strive to co-ordinate 
and make more effective the functions of the 
local, State and regional associations of re- 
tail lumber dealers; to encourage the efficient 
and economic distribution of commodities 
handled by the retailer; and to act as spokes- 
man in all national legislation affecting the 
retail lumber industry. 


_—_—_—_—_—— 


Practical and Dramatic Is 
Keystone Program 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 3.—Recognizing the 
seriousness of the problems confronting retail 
lumber dealers, the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s 
Association is arranging a program of utmost 
practicality for its convention at the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Jan. 18, 19 
and 20. Some of the best thinkers in the re- 
tail lumber business, and outside of it, are 
being brought together to discuss the various 
feature subjects: 


1. Future business; future stocks; future 
financing. 
2. Putting the yard on a paying basis 


under present conditions. 

3. Efficient selling to meet present 
creased volume. 

+, Strengthening the retail lumber dealers’ 
position through co-operation. 


A conference of retail millwork manufac- 
turers will bring together their executives. An 
unusual development will be one complete ses- 
sion devoted to the dramatization of methods 
of selling lumber and building materials—by 
professional actors, for the first time at a re- 


de- 


tail lumber convention. There will be a ban- 
quet and entertainment at Young Men’s Night; 
a theatre party and various events for the 
ladies who attend. 

The convention committee is composed of: 
Fred H. Ludwig, Reading, Pa., chairman; 
President James T. Eliason, jr.. New Castle, 





Estimating Millwork 


Among the many interesting 
features in store for readers of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in 1933 are 
articles on estimating millwork. 
These articles will be written by a 
man who for many years has been 
connected with the millwork in- 
dustry and is thoroughly familiar 
with it, from both the manufactur- 
ing and sales ends. The subject 
will be treated from a practical 
standpoint. While they are non- 
technical, they will be correct, and 
are written with a view to being 
of the greatest assistance to novices 





in estimating millwork. Be on 
the lookout for these! 
Del., chairman ex-officio; Bruce Helfrich, 


Baltimore, Md.; Dr. A. M. Northrup, Ashley, 
Pa.; Fred T. Jones, Philadelphia; H. Foster 
Goslin, ‘Wildwood, N. J.; H. B. Wilgus, Phila- 
delphia; J. Frederick Martin, secretary, and 
J. L. Buckley, field secretary. 





Valley Salesmen Elect 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 31.—Paul Gray, 
of Minneapolis, was elected president of the 
Mississippi Valley Lumber & Sash and Door 
Salesmen’s Association today, at its forty-sec- 
ond annual meeting at the West Hotel. Mr. 
Gray succeeds Fred B. Anderson, also of Min- 
neapclis. Oscar Bye was elected vice presi- 
dent; T. M. Partridge was re-elected treasurer, 
and J. I’. Hayden was re-elected secretary. All 
are Minneapolis residents. Oscar Bye was ap- 
pointed chairman of the committee to arrange 
for the annual dinner with the Twin City Hoo- 
Hoo Club, at the time of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association convention. Mr. Bye 
will be assisted by W. M. Wattson and A. D. 
Wyman. I. H. Flatau and M. R. Moulton 


were elected to the executive committee. 


Millwork Institute Meets 


Fresno, Cauir., Dec. 31.—The meeting of 
the Millwork Institute of California, held here 
on Dec. 17, stressed the importance of carry- 
ing forward the present programs, including 
the work on price schedules, trade extension 
and local associations. The directors were 
unanimous that the work of the Institute was 
needed by the industry now as never before 
and that a co-operative State organization has 
a very definite place on the program of recov- 
ery. It was decided particularly to concen- 
trate on local association problems with a view 
to stabilizing the price situation throughout the 
State. 

It was also recommended that steps be taken 
to enlarge the present active membership of 
the Institute and to obtain the co-operative 
memberships of leading lumber retailers and 
others who derive benefit through its work. 
Co-operative memberships would be made avail- 
able on a basis of small annual dues. 

The board instructed the secretary to in- 
form the California State Chamber of Commerce 
of the Institute’s concern in the new building 
code which the chamber is developing for Cali- 
fornia cities. Upon the secretary’s recommen- 
dation, A. C. Horner, of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, was designated to 
represent the interests of the Institute in code 
matters, collectively with those of other lumber 
and wood-working associations on the Coast. 





Unlocking the Door to Profits 


Much to their wonderment, retailers through- 
out the territory of the Northeastern Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association recently received, 
through the mails, regular metal keys attached 
to shipping tags bearing the imprint of the 
association headquarters, 604 Case Building, 
Rochester, N. Y. Some dealers thought that 
perhaps lost keys were being returned to them 
through the association office. Others had va- 
rious explanations of the mystery. 

However, they were not left long in doubt, 
as a couple of days after the keys were re- 
ceived along came the first of.a series of 
mailing cards, each bearing a cut of a key 
lettered “Get Your Key for ’33,” and announc- 
ing the thirty ninth annual convention of the 
association, to be held at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York City, Jan. 24 to 26. The 
three mailing cards were printed on different 
colored stock, one being yellow, another red 
and the third green, and bore appropriate slo- 
gans such as “Unlock the Door to Profits,” 
and “What Is the Key to Greater Cash Sales?” 

Information received from the office of Paul 
S. Collier, secretary-manager, indicates that 
these and many other questions affecting re- 
tailers are going to be handled in an adequate 
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way at the coming convention. “A clear cut, 
carefully arranged, meaty business forum which 
will give every dealer definite, practical help 
to unlock the doors to profits during the com- 
inx year” is promised by Mr. Collier. 

The trend in house construction, the type and 
kind of house that will be demanded in the 
future, its materials and method of fabrication, 
are live subjects that will be thoroughly ana- 
lyzed by C. Stanley Taylor, a merchandising 
counselor with much experience in the building 
field. Another headliner is Jacques Willis, of 
Chicago, who will tell the dealers how to sell 
more lumber. Other subjects of equal impor- 
tance will be dealt with, always with the idea 
of supplying a key to unlock the door to profits. 

Reduced railroad rates will make it possible 
for dealers in the association’s territory to at- 
tend the coming convention on the basis of one 
and one-half fare for the round trip. 

The convention committee, headed by Frank 
Carpenter, New Rochelle Coal & Lumber Co., 
New Rochelle, N. Y., is hard at work, with 
the aim of constructing a program each individ- 
ual subject of which will be a key to open the 
door to better business. 





"Strictly Business," ews Secretary 


LouisviL_E, Ky., Jan. 3—Leo Klarer, jr., 
secretary Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, in discussing plans for the State 
convention at the Brown Hotel, Louisville, Feb. 
23 and 24, said: “This year it is going to be a 
strictly business meeting. The banquet will be 
a dinner. There will be no dance, and no 
money wasted on entertainment. 
one breakfast at 7 a. m., 
ness gathering, 
early. The 
gathering.” 


Utahns Go pre With Plans 

SaLtt Lake City, Utan, Dec. 31.—The offi- 
cers and members of the Utah Lumber Dealers’ 
Association are convinced that the present is 
not the time to cut down when it comes to the 
fate of association activities, and in this they 
are setting a fine example to some _ business 
groups in other lines in the mountain States 
that have not all been as hard hit by the de- 
pression as themselves. The eighth annual 
convention will be held at the Chamber of 
Commerce on March 3 and 4, according to 
Secretary Todd, who said that committees are 
now being appointed. Four sessions are planned, 
with social features 


We will have 
which will be a busi- 
arranged to get members out 
will 


dinner also be a_ business 








Ontario Retailers Organize Branch 


Toronto, Onrt., Jan. 3.—In the closing days 
of 1932, the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association (Inc.), became the proud parent of 
a new branch. At a meeting held in Timmins, 
Ont., 500 miles north of Toronto, on Dec. 21, 
the “Gold Belt Branch of the O. R. L. D. A.” 


existence. Dealers were 
the meeting from Timmins, Kirkland Lake and 
Haileybury. Horace Boultbee, secretary-man- 
ager of the O. R. L. D. A., was on hand to tell 
of the work carried on by the Provincial asso- 
ciation and its various branches, and to suggest 
the necessary details for the organization of a 
new branch. All the dealers present were very 
much in accord with the proposal to organize. 
The election of officers resulted as follows: 
Chairman—H, C. Dunbar, Haileybury 
ber Co., Haileybury and Kirkland Lake. 
Sec retary- treasurer—W,. de 3arager, of 
Hill-Clark-Francis (Ltd.), Kirkland Lake. 
Gennmatttes —J. P. Roy, Kirkland Lake; R. 
F. Francis, Timmins; M. H. Charron and Alex. 
Feldman. 


The 


came into present at 


Lum- 


new district branch will cover northern 


Ontario to the north of North Bay. This is 
the territory served by the T. & N. O. Railway, 
and it includes a number of dealers who have 


mutual problems. It is proposed to hold occa- 
sional meetings, and also to organize local asso- 
ciations in Timmins, Kirkland Lake and other 


centres where there are several dealers. 
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Florida Dealers Display Gifts and 
Register Optimism 


OrLanpo, ILa., Dec. 31.—A controversy as 
to who got the best looking pair of pink-silk 
teddies featured the sixth annual Christmas 
frolic of the Lakeland and Orlando districts of 
the Florida Lumber & Millwork Association 
on Dec. 23. President Rush H. Todd opened 
his box first, and his were so good looking that 
no one felt that he could be headed. It looked 
further like a cinch when F. J. Igou, of the 
famous cowtown, Kissimmee, drew a pale color, 
but running too much to shorts. But the flag 
went up when Bob Bechtelheimer, Lakeland dis- 
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trict director, drew out of a holly bedecked fol- 
der a creation that made everybody rise up in 
awe. 

T. A. Brotherson, Central district director, 
presided at the dinner. It was reported that 
while George Gault, badly hurt some time ago 
in an automobile accident, would see the fellows 
at his home in Ormond Beach, he had not yet 
been able te play his neighbor, the venerable 
John D. Rockefeller, that round of golf. 


Association in Healthy Condition 


President Rush Todd, presented by the chair- 4 
said that # 
all in all the year had been a good one for the? 


man as “the kingfish of the lodge,” 


association. The rolls show more members 


Designs Economical Barns 


The barn plan, with rendering to show ap- 
pearance of completed structure that appears 
on this page, is an important contribution to 
that adaptation of design to the region of its 
use which has been advocated by agricultural 
experts. This plan is one of three just issued 
by the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
of Minneapolis, Minn. Regional adaptation of 
dwelling house plan to topographical and cli- 
matic conditions was strongly advocated by the 
President’s Conference on Home Ownership, as 
noted in the review of one of the volumes of 
its reports that appeared in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of Nov. 26, page 27, and the rea- 
sons for such adaptation are even stronger in 
the case of utility buildings. This association 
has always been an exponent of the beneficial 
results obtainable by close co-operation between 
retail lumberman and agricultural expert, part 
of its annual meetings being devoted to visits to 
the college of agriculture of the University of 
Minnesota, and its secretary, Ormie C. Lance, 
was one of the principal speakers before the 
annual gathering of the American Society of 
Agricultural Engineers just held in Chicago. 

The sketch floor plan makes clear the princi- 
pal features of construction. Dirt floors are 
used in both litter alleys and hay mow, and also 
in calf pen; plank floors in horse stalls, cow 
stalls (behind which there is 16-inch creosoted 
gutter) and feed alley, and loose boards in the 
feed bins. The five ground-floor doors are 
Dutch type, upper and lower halves opening 
independently, and there is hay door above. 
Drop siding, 6-inch, is used for wall exteriors, 
and shingles, with 5-inch exposure, for roof. 

As only outside dimensions are given on 
sketch plan, some sizes of principal subdivisions 
are noted here for convenience of the reader: 
Cow stalls are 6-foot 5-inch, 6-foot, and 6-foot 


3-inch wide, respectively, and 4 foot 8-inch 
deep; feed alley is 4-foot 6-inch wide; gutter 
is 1-foot 4-inch wide, and litter alley is 3-foot 


3-inch wide. Horse stalls are all 8-foot wide 


and 7-foot deep; feed boxes are 2-foot 3-inch 
wide, and litter alley is 6-foot 6-inch wide. 


Hay mow is 14 foot 3-inch wide, and feed bins § 


are respectively 6-foot 6-inch and 7-foot 9-inch 
wide. Dimensions of doors, windows and of the 
materials may be obtained from the accompany- 
ing list. Blueprints of this Barn C, and full 
data in regard to the other designs, for Barns 


A and B, may be obtained from the Northwest- § 


: 


ern Lumbermen’s Association. 
MATERIAL LISTS FOR BARN C 


Dimension—Walis, Roof Ete. 


152 lin. ft. 2x 4” Sill. 
S7 lin. ft. 2x 4”- 7’ Outside studs. 
4lin. ft. 2x 4”-10’ Corner braces. 
304 lin. ft. 2x 4” Double top plate 
4llin.ft. 2x 4”- 7’ Studs at sides of mow. 
64 lin. ft. 2x 4” 3ottom plates, parti- 


tions at side of mow. 


128 lin. ft. 2x 4” Double top plates, at 
side of mow, 
12 pes. 2x 4”- 8’ Studs for bin parti- 
tions. 
2 pes. 2x > aay A 1} Double top plates for 
2 pes. 2x 4”- 8'f§ bin partitions. 
17 pes. 2x 6”- 1W Joists over cows. 
17 pes. 2x 6”-16' Joists over horses. 
5 pes. 2x 6”-16’ Joists over bins. 
25 pes. 2x 4”-12’ Gable studs 
34 pes. 2x 4”-10' Upper rafters. 
34 pes. 2x 4”-18’ Lower rafters. 
15 pes. 1x 6”-18’ Collar ties. 
10 pes. ix 6”- 8’ Lower braces for 
rafters. 
14 pes 2x 4”- 8’) Posts to support roof 
14 pes. 2x 4”- 7'f§ (2-2x4-4’ on center). 
4 pcs. 2x 6”-16’ Girders to support 
rafters. 
4 pes. 2x 4”-10’' Diagonal bracing at 
ends of girders. 
4 pes. 2x 4”- 8’ Headers over sash. 
7 pes. 2x 6”- 6’ Sills for sash. 
Dimension—Horse Stalls 
6 pes. 4x 4”-16’ S!eepers for plank floor. 
40 pes. 2x10”- 9’ Plank floor. 
6 pes. 2x 6”- 8’ Posts at rear of stalls. 
8 pes. 2x 4”- 8’ Cleats for stall parti- 
tions and mangers, 
» 2c oe ” , 
1. cat pag» Stall partitions, 
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January 7, 1933 
a year ago, and the bank ac- 
count is healthy. He had been assured, from 
a source he felt was dependable, that the next 
session of the legislature—in April of 1933— 
would not increase taxes or the burdens of 
business, but find ways to help. There was also 
4 feeling in the mind of the president that any 
danger of the adoption of a sales tax had passed 
away. “IL think,” he said, “that the legislators 
really want to know what the business of the 
State wants and will be ready to help get it.” 
W. F. Sneed, past president of the State asso- 
ciation, recalled the talk with Joe M’Cormick, 
another of the men who had headed up the 
forces of the State, that resulted in the organi- 
zation of the annual Christmas frolic, and paid 


for Use in t 


than there were 


th ie yO". gr) 2, "— 
12 pes, ogy 3" Face of manger. 

* pes. ox @- 

4 pes, 2x12”- 8’ Feed Boxes. 

3 pes. 2x 4”- 8’ Rail at top of sheath- 


ing back of manger. 
Dimension—Cow Stalls and Calf Pen 


4 pes. 4 x4”-16’ Sleepers for plank floor. 
36 pes. 2x10”-10’ Plank floor. 

2 pes. 2x12”-12’ Gutter. 

2 pes. 2x 4”-12" Gutter. 

3 pes. 2x 4”- 8’ Cleats for gutter. 

2 pes. 2x 4”-12') ram mks thi “aj 

5 mee, ox 9”_19’; Lower stanchion rail. 

3 pes. Re Oe Se wines ow 

2 pes. 3x 4°- 8° { Stanchion posts. 

4 pes. {x 4”- 6’ Upper stanchion rail. 

{ pes. 2x10”- 7’ Calf pen partition. 

3 pes 2x 4”- 8’ Gate posts. 

5 pes 2x 4”- 8’ Gate. 

1 pe. 2x 4”- 6’ Gate. 

Material for Feed Bin Floor 

1 pe. 4x 4”-14’ Sleeper for plank floor. 

f pes. 4x 4”- 8’ Sleepers for plank floor. 
11 pes. 2x10”-14’ Plank floor. 


Material for Five Calf Stanchions (No Cow 
Stanchions included) 
2 pes. 2x 4”- 6’ Bottom rail. 
1 pe. a fe Ste me 
1 pe. 1x 4”- 6'§ Top rail. 
5 pes. Ix 6”- 4’ Stationary vertical 
/ bars. 
5 pes. Ix 4”- 4" Hinged vertical bars. 


Sheathing, Roof Boards, Siding Ete. 


1,900 bd, ft. 
2,020 bd. ft. 
16” 5-2 
1,300 bd. ft. 
340 bd, ft. 


1x 6” Dropsiding. 

Common boards—roof. 
cedar shingles. 

6" D&M Mow floor. 

6" D&M Feed bin lining. 


18% sqs. 


SO bd. ft. 6” D&M Back of horse mangers 
3’ high. 
4 pes. 1x10”-10’ Sliding boards for 


doors. 


| 

} 

+ 
—$- 
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a tribute to Ed Leach, deceased, as the first 
Santa Claus. Joe M’Cormick felt that the meet- 
ing was prophetic of a good year. 


More Optimism Being Shown 


Director Bechtelheimer had found many 
things to feel good about, and Leonard Todd, of 
Ocala, told of the enthusiasm of the members in 
his district. Hervey W. Laird, charged by the 
Chair with having made one of those -around- 
the-corner talks a year ago, was called down 
for being a bad prognosticator, but he offset 
this in the statement that the fine condition of 
the association was proof that his vision around 
the corner was not all bad. R. A. Wheeler, of 
the Porto Rico staff of the Putnam Lumber Co., 


e Northwest 


Door Material (No cleats figured for inside 


bin door) 
300 bd. ft. 4” Flooring. 
9 pes. 1x 6”- 6’ 
3 pes. 1x 6”- 7’) 
8 pcs. 1x 6”- 8° | Rails and stiles — one 
2 pcs. 1x 6”-10’+ side only. 
2 pes. 1x10”-10' | ’ 
1 pe. 1x10”- 6’) 
Outside Trim 
3 pes. 1x 4”- 6’ Door casing. 
14 pes. 1x 4”- 7’) 
3 pes, 1x 4”-10'}Door casing. 
1 pe. 1x 4”- 8’ 
14 pes. 1x 4”- 8’ Sash casing. 
48 lin. ft. Dripcap For openings in gables 
only. 
8 lin. ft. 1x 4”- 8’ Corner boards. 
180 lin. ft. 1x 4” Facia. 
172 lin. ft. 1x 2” Frieze. 
100 lin. ft. 1x 1” Sash stop. 


165 lin. ft. 1x 2” Door stop. 


Millwork 

14 4-light 9x12”-14%” Barn sash. 
Paper 

4 500’ rolls Paper for roof. 


Cement Ete. 
Foundation, Footings Ete. (278 cu. ft.) 


54 sacks Portland cement. 


5 cu. yds. Sand. 
10 cu. yds. Pebbles or crushed 
stone—dust removed. 





Note: If cement floor, gutter and mangers 
are desired in cow and calf section, in place 
of plank and dirt floor, deduct plank floor and 
add the following: 


62 sacks Portland cement. 
4% cu. yds. Sand. 
9 cu. yds, Crushed stone. 
This allows for a 6-inch slab, 1-2-4 mix 


(one course work). 
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Shamrock, had a few words of congratulation 
on the spirit shown. Tom Sheridan, of the 
lime rock family, agreed that it is time for the 
business men to look well to legislation, having 
reference to what Mr. Todd had said earlier in 
the session. 

P. D. Roddenberry of Orlando, was presented 
as a new member of the State association, and 
said he was in to help. C. H. Goforth and 
J. W. Fitzgerald, also of Orlando, added to the 
optimistic responses. 

Frank Williams, State secretary, wound up 
the speaking just before he gave out the pres- 
ents, saying that the membership is still up to 
last year and better, with money in bank over 
and above any obligations. He strongly advo- 
cated local building councils, as approved at 
the last State convention in Jacksonville. He 
complimented the districts represented for in- 
terest shown, some of those present having 
driven more than eighty miles to be present. 

President Todd has selected four of the five 
members of the legislative committee authorized 
at the State convention last month, and has an- 
other in mind to complete the five. 

J. P. Williams, former secretary of the State 
association, who lives at Orlando, was reported 
laid up with various injuries following an effort 
to vault lightly over a picket fence that fell so 
far short as to result in one of the pickets stick- 
ing into his trousers and throwing him down. 
Some of the boys called him up for a razz on 
“that school boy stuff for a man your age.” 


LUMBER CLUBS 


Buffalo Hoo-Hoo Elect 


3UFFALO, N. Y., Dec. 31.—The annual meet- 
ing and Christmas party of the Hoo-Hoo Club 
No. 71 of Buffalo was held on the evening of 
Dec. 22 at the Lafayette Hotel, with an at- 
tendance of about seventy-five members. The 
election resulted as follows: 

President—Lewis J. Lewis. 

First vice president—Fred H. Buddenhagen. 

Second vice president—C. R. Kelleran. 

Secretary-treasurer—F, Fleming Sullivan, 
re-elected. 

Directors—John A. 
Peek, George Pierce, Henry L. Lischer, Fred 
R. Robinson, Milton L. Hronek and Nelson 
T. Montgomery. 

Eugene W. Carson was recommended for 
Vicegerent Snark for the western New York 
district. Joseph C. L. Evans, who formerly 

















Martin, Clifford H. 


held the office, has been appointed State 
councillor. 
A feature of the program was a talk on 


football by Eugene W. Carson. Gambling for 
large sums in extemporized currency in de- 
nominations of $50, $500 and $1,000 occupjed 
the attention of most of the members. he 
chief winner was Stanley Jakiel, whose tctal 
was $148,000. 





Club Passes Along Its Gifts 
from Santa 


SALt LAKE City, Utan, Dec. 31.—The Salt 
Lake Lumbermen’s Club held its annual meet- 
ing and Christmas party at the Chamber of 
Commerce on Dec. 22. There was a luncheon, 
followed by the election of officers. The new 
line-up is as follows: 

President—Frank .E. Losse, the McConnaughy- 
Losse Lumber Co. 

Vice president—Dale Smith, T. H. Smith Co. 

Secretary—C, N. Morrison-Merrill & 
Co. 

Treasurer—H. W. 
& Co. 

Following the election of officers, Mr. Ward- 
rop played Santa Claus and gave presents to 
everyone which were later collected and do- 
nated to the Neighborhood House. 


Sergent, 


Culbertson, Earl V. Smith 





For PIPE BOWLS, two southern Oregon and 
California shrubs, manzanita and wild lilac, are 
a very fair substitute for French briar. 
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Southern Pine Mill Stocks 
Show Big Reduction 


NEW Jan. 3.—With production of 
southern pine lumber kept within consumptive 
demand by a substantial margin during 1932, 
through a voluntary conservation program, un- 
sold stocks have been shrunk closer to the recom- 
mendations of the United States Timber Con- 
servation Board than in any other region. 


ORLEANS, 


Estimated stocks of southern pine as of Jan. 
1, 1932 (Timber Board figures) have shrunk 
from an approximate 2,735,000,000 feet to 2,200,- 
000,000 feet, a reduction of 535,000,000 feet as 
compared with the recommended slash of 819,- 
000,000 feet. The failure of the industry to 
meet the full recommendations has been due to 
an inability to foresee a further decline in con- 
sumptive demand. 

The restricted production has resulted in 
shortages in certain items. Some southern pine 
mills are short of dimension, particularly the 
2x4- and 2x6-inch; No. 2 and 3 common boards ; 
and also the higher grades of edge grain and 
flat grain flooring. This situation is in part 
shown by the percentage changes of unsold 
items by grades as of Dec. 1, 1932, compared 
with Dec. 1, 1931, as follows: 


Unsold Southern Pine Stocks 


Average Per Unit 
(M. Feet) 


Dec. 1, Dec. 1, Percent 
Higher Grades: 1932 19381 Change 
Flooring, E. G., 1x3- 

& 1x4-inch B& 

OS Fee eae $S,S86 57,763 -16 
Flooring, F. G., 1x3- 

& Ix4-inch B& 

better & No. 1.. 128,352 179,790 18 
Ceiling, x4-inch 

B&better & No. 1 $4,543 61,509 17 
Drop Siding, 1x6- 

inch B&better & 

No, 1 a 82,800 113,627 17 
Finish, B&better.. 350,980 $35,935 —20 
No. 1 common -- 188,524 325,890 —42 
No. 1 dimension : 278,533 $28,590 —35 

Total 1,122,618 1,603,104 30 


Average Per Unit 


(M. Feet) 
Dec. 1, Dec. 1, Percent 
Lower Grades: 1932 1931 Change 
Flooring, F.G., 1x3- 
& 1x4-inch No. 2 78,647 79,782 l 
Ceiling, *X4-inch 
No, 2 vant i 28,267 31,109 - 9 
Drop Siding, 1x6- 
inch No. 2 ¥ 16,800 22,400 —25 
No, 2 common. $18,361 664,290 —37 
No. 3 common 287,133 388,600 26 
No. 2 dimension 312,257 932,763 —4] 
No. 3 dimension 76,705 135,309 43 
Total ' ‘ 1,218,170 1,854,253 —35 
Grand total .2,540,788 3,457,357 —32 


The lessened activity of the mills is reflected 
in statistics of the Southern Pine Association, 
whose figures for the week ending Dec. 24 
showed that, of a total of 103 mills, 54 (cover- 
ing 37 day and 17 night operations) were listed 
as non-operating. The average report for 1931 
was for 130 mills, with 100 “identical” and in 
1932 this had declined to an average 115 report- 
ing, with but 90 “identical” operations to serve 
as a basis for comparative calculations. 

Production of all reporting mills to the 
Southern Pine Association for 1932 totaled 
1,103,924,000 feet; orders 1,325,536,000 feet, and 
shipments 1,324,799,000 feet. Comparison of 
1932 with 1931 reports of 104 identical mills 
shows decreases of 28 percent in production, 20 
percent in orders, and 21 percent in shipments. 

Unfilled orders of 87 identical mills Dec. 31, 
1932, totaled 37,369,000 feet, compared with 
41,269,000 feet at the close of 1931. Stocks at 
the same mills at the close of 1932 totaled 
418,487,000 feet, compared with 587,600,000 feet 
the close of the previous year, and compared 
with budgeted normal stocks of 477,200,000 feet. 

An important factor in the reduction in unsold 
stocks was a marked increase in demand for 
southern pine experienced during the period ex- 
tending from Aug. 8 to Nov. 5, in which stocks 


of an average 115 mills reporting to the asso- 
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ciation declined 128,178,000 feet, or 20 percent. 
In this period, reported production totaled 285,- 
325,000 feet; shipments, 413,503,000 feet, and 
orders, 428,661,000 feet. The estimated stocks 
of reporting mills at the opening of the 13-week 
period, 655,912,000 feet, were reduced to 527,- 
734,000 feet. 


Now Trucks Can Climb 
Out of Deep Holes 


To get trucks out of mud, loose sand, ice or 
snow, an operator of a fleet of lumber trucks 
has invented a new tire “shoe” and placed it on 
the market. The shoe gives a traction surface 
to tires, and saves time and expense of tow 





In the first picture above, one gets three views of 

the new tire shoe» and, in the second picture, a 

"close-up" of the shoe in service—it enabled the 
loaded truck to climb out of this deep hole 


cars and cranes. The device consists of a strip 
of malleable iron of reinforced “I” beam con- 
struction. On each side of a central channel 
are lugs designed to give a gear traction effect. 
The shoe is slipped under a wheel, and power 
slowly applied, the truck walking out of holes 
under its own power. The back of the shoe 
has a series of right-angle lugs to prevent 
slipping in mud. In tests, heavily loaded trucks 
were able to climb out of almost perpendicular 
holes with the new shoe. 
—_—_—_—_—_—— 


“Grow1nc CuristMas Ho ty,” 21 pages, has 
just been issued by the Forest Service. The 
superintendent of documents, Washington, D. C.., 
supplies copies at 5 cents each. 
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Program to Promote Mod- 
ernizing Is Launched 


CINCINNATI, Oul0, Jan. 2.—Ross C. Kuhl- 
man, secretary-manager Cincinnati Lumber & 
Millwork Association, has been appointed chair- 
man of a finance and organization committee 
which has well defined plans for raising a fund 
of $6,000 to be used for six months in promo- 
tion of home modernizing among borrowers 
from building associations affiliated with the 
Hamilton County League of Building Associa- 
tions. 

Chairman Kuhlman finds that there are 13,- 
000 such borrowers eligible for increased loans. 
His committee met and decided to take imme- 
diate steps to finance promotion for six months. 
The fund will be obtained from lumbermen, 
millwork manufacturers, and other lines iden- 
tified with the building industry. 

The promotion campaign will be carried on 
in the daily newspapers and over the radio. 
The building associations will notify every elig- 
ible borrower of his ability to obtain an in- 
crease of $150 to $1,000 on his loan for imme- 
diate home modernizing purposes. 

Chairman Kuhlman says that the bureau will 
send inspectors to the homes of the eligible 
borrowers to make estimates of the amount 
necessary for the added loans. It is estimated 
that through this campaign fully $3,000,000 will 
be made available for immediate repairs to 
homes. 

Assurance that the home modernizing cam- 
paign would be under way within the next fort- 
night was given Dec. 28 at meeting of the 
Hamilton County League of Building Associa- 
tions in a speech by Mr. Kuhlman, who said 
that almost $3,000 of the needed fund had al- 
ready been paid in. 

The Hamilton County league reiterated its 
support of the movement, and leading building 
associations gave assurance to Chairman H. H. 
Evers of the bureau that they had cash balances 
aggregating more than $1,000,000 which could 
be used immediately for home modernizing 
loans, pending the availability of sums from the 


Home Loan Bank. Presidents of the Kenton 
and Campbell building association leagues of 
northern Kentucky said their leagues would 


join in the plan. 

Three days following the meeting President 
Herman F. Cellarius of the Home Loan Bank 
here issued a statement that the loaning capacity 
of the bank immediately available had been 
raised from $1,500,000 to $6,535,000, so that the 
only question now is that of inducing the 
13,000 or more property owners whose mort- 
gages are eligible for added loans for home 
modernizing to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity. 





Natural Resource Industries 


Want Laws Eased 


New York, Jan. 2.—Discussion of common 
interests among the natural resource industries 
with respect to the anti-trust laws took place 
at a recent conference here, at which coal, 
copper, lumber and oil industries were repre- 
sented. Judge James A. Emery, general coun- 
sel of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, addressed the group and endorsed the 
proposal for removing the natural resource 
industries from governmental control, to the 
extent and in the manner that agriculture is 
removed from such control under the Capper- 
Volstead Act. 

Wilson Compton was named to represent the 
lumber industry on a committee of five, to 
give further study to the question in behalf 
of the natural resource industries. Others 
from the lumber industry attending the con- 
ference included Landon C. Bell, Columbus, 
Ohio, counsel for the W. M. Ritter Lumber 
Co., and Carl W. Bahr, of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, 
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Technocracy 


With all our hours of midnight thought, 
What have we fashioned then ?— 

A world machine, a juggernaut 
To crush the lives of men? 

While up and down the builder roves, 
No place to Jay his head, 

Shall something make a million loaves, 
While bakers beg for bread? 


Yet so, did others ask their age 
A hundred years ago. 

You'll find on ev’ry ancient page 
Their prophecies of woe. 

The mind of man that made the thing 
Its master will remain, 

Will place upon his hand a ring 
Where once he wore a chain. 





Between Trains 


RAcINE, Wis.—We meant to ask the mein- 
bers of the Racine Traffic Club at their annual 
dinner tonight how business is, or was, but they 
were having such a good time we hated to do 
it. So about all we can report is that one 
fellow who had been northwest said that things 
were better and better and another fellow who 
had been down east said they were worse and 
worse. We suspect that they were both wrong 
—that in the northwest they were just common 
and better and down east more better than 
worse. 

3usiness is made largely by sentiment, and 
yet we think sentiment is made by business. 
A man doesn’t feel the way business looks; 
business looks the way a fellow feels. We 
have known men who felt so sure of an order 
that they got it because they felt so sure of it; 
and we have known fellows who lost an order 
because they were afraid they would. “As a 
man thinketh, so is he,” and as he thinketh so 
sometimes, to some extent, is his business. 

This is no time to earn your bread and but- 
ter by looking at it butter side down. 


Gary, INp.—You have to take your hat off 
to the ladies, and not only because of politeness. 
When the depression came along the Gary 
Woman’s Club had nearly 600 members. This 
year, how many do you think paid their dues? 
Over 500! We just wonder if the members of 
the retail lumber associations are doing as 
well. Yet if the lumberman ever needed his 
association (and there is no doubt about that), 
it is now. When a war is on, it’s no time 
to disband the army. A man may be able to 
get along alone in prosperity (although not 
as well, even then), but he certainly can’t do 
it in days of adversity. 

We are not worried so much about the re- 
tail lumber associations: but we are worried 
about the associates. If the associates quit 
associating at the association meetings, the as- 
sociation will lose a lot but the lumberman 
will lose a lot more. We have always thought 
of Insurance as something in case of fire. and 
of associations in much the same way. There 
might be times when business was so good 
that a man couldn’t afford to go to the conven- 
tion; but when it is bad he can’t afford to stay 
away. Even if he doesn’t learn a thing, ke 
will take away a lot of pep from association 
with his fellows that he can and will, turn into 
profit when he gets home. 

Considering how much the retail lumberman 
needs cheering up right now, the coming 
conventions ought to be the biggest in history. 
We met three fellows here tonight who we bet 
will be there—A. P. Morrow, of the Grant 
Street Lumber Supply Co., A. M. Fisher, of 
the Gary Lumber Co., and Walter Maehler, of 
the Fifth Avenue Lumber Co. They were 
among the 700 citizens and citizenesses of Gary 


that the Woman’s Club got out tonight to hear 
the piffle page of this paper discuss things in 
general and nothing too much in particular. 


We See b' the Papers 


A few more taxes, and the consumer will be 
the consumed. 

A Chicago motorist pays $50.78 a year in 
taxes, if he pays them. 

Speaking of paradoxes, the rich have been 
soaked until they are soaked dry. 

The barn is afire, but we refuse to do any- 
thing about it until March 4. 

The “depression trees” that are now so popu- 
lar are nothing new to a lumberman. 

They are going to have noonday revivals in 
the Chicago loop. We hope business attends. 

The price of poetry has fallen off 6675, yet 
not a single poet has written a single congress- 
man. 

As soon as Mr. Roosevelt takes the chair, we 
hope he will realize he doesn’t need all those 
bureaus. 

Now that we have a new deal in government, 
the next thing to do is to discard a lot of gov- 
ernment activities. 

The Philippines don’t know whether they 
want their independence or not; but Japan is 
probably strong for it. 

As soon as we discovered that word “pseudo- 
sophistication” we knew what was the matter 
with flaming youth. 

It is proposed to open the Chicago world’s 
fair with a fight. Well, that at least ought to 
assure the attendance of the Irish. 

Government industrial statistics for 1929 have 
just been released. We wish a statistician could 
see as far ahead as he can behind. 

If they had really believed the Literary Digest 
poll, we doubt if the Republicans would have 
built that new postoffice in Chicago. 

Representative Rainey, of Illinois, is confi- 
dent he will be elected Speaker. It looks like 
the next House would be Rainey and wet. 

A Chicago cabaret advertised New Year's 
Eve reservations for “$7.50 per plate—breakfast 
included,” but neglected to throw in a casket. 

There were fewer auto deaths in Cook county 
in 1932 than in 1931; but we don’t know 
whether this was because there were fewer cars, 
or because we are running out of pedestrians. 


All pyran Left 


All I have left may not seem much: 
Clothes for my back, and shoes and such, 
Food for my plate, wood for my fire, 

A bed to rest in when I tire 
That’s all I have, times are so tough, 
And yet I find that that’s enough. 





I used to have a whole lot more, 
Or, rather, I was wishing for 

A lot of things a lot of ways, 

I hadn’t even in those days. 

I used to wish for things a lot: 
Now all I have is what I’ve got. 


Although I find that I have less 
Of things I never did possess, 

I find I like the things I do 

More than I was accustomed to. 
My wishes all have taken wings 
And left me all these other things. 


Three meals a day, a pile of wood, 
Two suits of clothes, one plain, one good, 
A roof I own above my head, 

And when I fall asleep a bed, 

That’s all that I have left—beside 

A heart that’s much more satisfied. 








Demand : 
Original te 


U. S&S. Poultry Fenee! 


Deaters everywhere, who watch the 
profit-line closely, stock and sell U.S. Poul- 
try Fence exclusively. They know— 


That it alone satisfies, as no other net- 
ting can, every demand of their trade; 


That it consistently outsells all other 
nettings for ever purpose; 


That it attracts new customers; 
That it builds permanent repeat business; 
That it discourages price competition; 


That it keeps down inventory, boosts 
sales, affords a reasonable profit. 


Made in America 
U. S. Poultry Fence is made in America 
by American workmen and distributed 
only through the regular wholesale and 
retail trade. 


It is woven like farm fence, stretches 
without bagging, requires no top-rail, no 
baseboard. 


Now is the time to place your orders 
for spring delivery. Be sure to specify 
genuine U. S. Poultry Fence! It costs 
no more. 


Ask your jobber or write direct to us! 
Indiana Steel & Wire Co. 
Muncie, Indiana 


Makers also of IMPERIAL Farm, Poultry and 
Lawn Fence, Trellis, Flower Border 
Steel Posts, Gates 






Easy to 
Handle 


Easy to 


U.S. Poultry Fence 












lt Takes 


Good Timber to 
Make Good Lumber 


Long-bodied, _ strong-fi- 
bered, rot-resisting, time- 
defying, Long Leaf Yel- 
| low Pine, manufactured 
| from splendid virgin for- 
est, is our quality offering 
to the trade. 


It’'sthe FIBER that Counts 
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LUMBER CO. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS. 


Mills. Wiergate.Texas. 
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YELLOW PINE | 


Timbers 
Lumber 
Lath and 
Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
“Ask the Wholesaler" 


The Alger-Sullivan 


Lumber Co. 
lL CENTURY, FLORIDA 












































North Carolina Pine and 
West Virginia Hardwood 























Dried, Well Manu- CASING, 
gy my BASE AND 
Capacity, 250,000 feet MOULDINGS 
Per Day. 
Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 
WILLSON BROTHERS LUMBER CO. 
1530-35 Oliver Bldg. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
White Pine MINNESOTA 
WESTMONT 


LONG and S 
ALSO | Yulow Mies 


WM. SCHUETTE CO. 
Pittsburgh. Pa. New York, N. Y. 
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Wood Tile May Be Used 


By Harry D. Tiemann 


In this day, when so much is said regarding 
mass production and unit construction, an idea 
occurred to the author to make small building 
units, or blocks, out of short pieces of lumber, 
so constructed that they could readily be fitted 
together by anyone. The blocks would best 
be hollow, and must fit into one another to 
form a sufficiently united structure. On ac- 
count of their analogy to clay building tiles, I 
have termed them “interlocking wood tiles.” 
The units, or blocks, for such construction must 
needs be small enough, and flexible enough, so 
that a man could put up a small building, of 
any shape desired, single handed. 

This scheme has been experimented with in 




















a minor way by the author, and is described 
here, not with the thought that such construc- 
tion can equal or replace standard building con- 
struction, but with the idea that it may be 
worth further development and experimenta- 
tion. While it is obvious that many variations 
and modifications are possible, the following 
description is for one specific form of the wood 
tiles. There are, in general, just four different 
shapes required. 

The two principal constructional units are 
shown as A and B. The A tile is conveniently 
32 inches in length, and the end-tile B, 16 
inches. Width conforms to standard shiplap, or 
whatever other siding it is desired to use. The 
upright pieces, or half-studs, project, top and 
bottom, half the width of the siding. These 
half-studs are so spaced as to slip together in 
pairs, the joints being staggered. Ends should 
abut upon one another, to receive the entire 
vertical thrust, any shrinkage of the siding be- 
ing independent of the vertical members. The 
spacing of the half-studs is such that alternate 
layers of tiles are laid in staggered arrange- 
ment in reverse directions, the short B-tiles 
being used to fill out the staggered half por- 
tions at the ends of the walls, and at the win- 
dow and door casings. Walls thus built up 
are shown in F, which is an interior view of 
one corner of a small sample building. 


Corner construction requires two shapes 
similar to the A and B tiles, but blocked out 
for the inset of the abutting wall. These C 
and D corner tiles are shown. Obviously they 
must be furnished in rights and lefts for the 
opposite corners. The manner in which these 
corner tiles fit into the corner is shown, where 
the abutting wall formed of A and B tiles is 
inserted into the overlap formed with projec- 
tions of C and D tiles. 

A partially completed structure, built of the 
wood tiles alone, without window or door 
frames, is shown in G. A more complete sam- 
ple house is shown in I, in which plywood has 
been used as an outside covering on one corner. 

The roof may also be made of sectional 
braced units. A double-rafter unit is shown as 
E, and a portion of the unit-built roof, in H. 


Stiffness may be increased by thorough 
nailing along the staggered joints; and by fur- 
ther nailing vertical cleats opposite each split 


stud, wall may be stiffened to any degree de-° 


sired. The rigidity of the wood-tile wall thus 
constructed is dependent upon nails. While it is 
true that nails lose some of their holding power 
with time and some of the stiffness thus ob- 
tained may he lost, it seems likely that even 
after years of service the nails in the cleats will 
retain sufficient holding power to give accept- 
able rigidity. Furthermore, they can be re- 
nailed if necessary at any time with little effort. 
If preferred to cleats, full-length studs may be 
inserted at intervals in the wall, vertically, to 
obtain stiffening similar to ordinary frame wall 
construction. 


Various combinations of siding may be 





KEY TO THE PICTURES OF UNITS— 


A—Full lenath standard tile, 32-inch, shown from 
bottom and side views 
B—Half-length standard tile, to fill out staggered 
half portions 
C—Full-length corner tile, blocked out for inset 
of abutting wall 

D—Half-length corner tile 
A, B, C and D are shown, from interior, assem- 
bled as they would go together in wall. A and B 
form end of abuttina wall, and C and D form 
projecting flap as blocked out for insertion of 
abutting wall 
E—Double-rafter roof unit, notches for plate being 
at top 
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in 


used for the tiles. Thus, solid wood lath, in 
place of the siding, will permit direct plastering 
inside or out. Ceiling, or tongue-and-grooved 
boards, may be used on the inside, and shiplap 
on the outside. It should be pointed out, how- 
ever, that where the inside and outside cover- 
ing differ, double the number of unit designs are 
necessary, since alternate layers must face in 
opposite directions for the projections to inter- 
lock suitably. This is simply on account of 
geometrical relations. 

Evidently the hollow spaces in the tiles might 
be filled with sawdust, cement, or insulating or 
preservative materials after the wall has been 
erected. 

Deflection tests were made on a single 
panel, 8 by 8 feet, built somewhat as here de- 
scribed. The panel was supported along the 
top and bottom edges, and pressed perpendicu- 
larly to its surface to simulate the effect of 
wind pressure. As expected, the unnailed panel, 
held together merely by the interlocking ele- 
ments, was excessively flexible. When well 
nailed, both by driving nails through the over- 
lapping half studs (splicing), and with cleats 
nailed on the outside, the nails passing through 
the siding into the studs, the wall was actually 
stiffer than standard. 

Stock pieces of which “tiles” are made 
might be cut and finished at the sawmills, and 
shipped in solid bulk loads to nailing factories, 
or retail lumbermen, at local distributing points, 
as is now practiced in box manufacture. Some 
reorganization of the system of operation at the 
sawmills would undoubtedly be necessary for 
the proper segregation and utilization of the 
short lengths. But there seems to be no essen- 
tial reason why this can not be accomplished 
for this dimension stock, just as well as it is 
now practiced for boxes, shingles, lath, handles 
and the like. 

Various advantages and drawbacks to the 


Building Construction 


idea will occur to the experienced lumber 
dealer without further comment. However, it 
might be desirable to specifically mention some 
of them. 


Among the objections might be listed: 


1. Too great cost in manufacture, han- 
dling, and distributing. 
2. Lack of rigidity unless well nailed and 


cleated. 
5. Appearance. 
4. Necessity of advertising a new product. 


The possible advantages include: 


1. Utilization of 
lengths. 

2. Flexibility. No 
needed. The building may be 
is being erected. 

3. Novelty. It is something different, and 
likely to attract attention if adequately ad- 
vertised. 

4. Its adaptability for children’s playhouses 
is self evident. The tiles can be made in 
small size, and in attractive colors. The in- 
genuity and initiative of the child would be 
exercised in designing and constructing the 
house, and in alterations. 


waste material in short 
stereotyped design is 
planned as it 





KEY TO ASSEMBLED UNITS— 


F—Interior view of one corner of small sample 
building, which shows how A and B units are used 
at window and door casings, and in abutting walls, 
and also how the interior of the corner, formed by 
abutting walls of A and B blocks, inset into recess 
in wall formed of C and D units, looks when com- 
pleted. Ordinary rafters have been used for roof 


G—Exterior view of partly completed structure, 
which makes clear how the flaps of C and D tiles 
fits over the ends of the A and B tiles 


H—Roof here is made of the double-rafter E 
units, as is that in G 


I—Outside covering of plywood has been used on 
one corner of the house 
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“How the 
WOOSTER SAMPLER 
brush sense SYSTEM 


Benefited Us" 
By Jim * 


HERES HOW IT ALL STARTED 










“Of course we carry a 
large assortment of 
WOISTER BRUSHES ard 
the stock control sheet 
did appeal t me sowe 
decided to dive the 
SAMPLER’ a. trial --- 


i's ONLY YEP- 
$12:50 CoMpLETE? [pars 
c 


"When the Wooster Sales 
mar. approached us 
on the WOOSTER SAMPLE 
{ was not sold on the 
IDEA because we 
have an open-top 
brush display case 
and were doind 

very well urith it--- 


AuL/ 
~ F 





= "| put the SAMPLER 
“DISPLAY'we\lup toward 
hb“ the front of the store 
/—where a. person could 


get t the SAMALER’ 


and | marked every brush 
at WMOOSTERS Suggested selling price --- 






THE First Day 


“We made [0 brush 
sales from the 
SAMPLER and all we 
had to do was take cash 
from the customers. 





- -Now instead of going tothe brush case 
and taking alot of ourtime... Acus- 
tomer will gotothe SAMALER' and 
pick out the brush HE wants. . we dorit enter 
intothe Sales except totake the money... 
We are reducing our stock and number of 
brushes to conform to the SAMPLER 
STOCK CONTROL SHEET ‘and it's 
worked out very satisfactorily..ALL | CAN 
SAY is.. MORE POWER tothe SAMPLER 
SYSTEM...ITS A SELLING 
Success! 







Rogers -Bournan Ca 
Pittsburg , Kansas 


WANT THE SAME RESULTS? 


Order the Special Sampler Deal at 
$12.50. It's complete with 26 Wooster 
Brushes, swinging metal display panel, 
stock control system, etc. Ask your 
jobber or write 


THE WOOSTER BRUSH CO. 
Wooster, Ohio 


38 


PLOTITS YOU 


MIGHT BE GET7T/NG 


NO INVESTMENT 
IN STOCK 


Many lumber dealers 
sell a Frazier Self-Bal- 





anced © Disappearing 
Stair for nearly every 


modernizing job—with- 
out one cent investment 
in stock. 


The Frazier sales plan 
makes this possible. 
This same opportunity 
is open to you. 


Write today for information 

without obligation—about the 
Frazier selling plan and 10-year 
guarantee. This will interest 
you—especially if you're look- 
ing for increased profits. 


{Stair slides up and 
down through rollers 
mounted on door and 
is easily operated 
Trade Mark Reg 

UL. 8. Pat. Office 





Hacler Stal! (0 


1817-19 BANKSVILLE AVE. 
PITTSBURGH, RA 








An ounce of maintenance is worth 
a pound of replacement 


BLAC 


America’ Choice 
tor Root Protec tion 


PROTECTIVE 
COATING 


ton 
ROOFS 


THE BLACK GOLD COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Sold Through Distributors 

















Tight-bark or peeled. 

Tight-bark logs must be 

cut during the winter. 
Attractive Prices 


Rocky Mountain Log Co. 
P.O. Box 226 Butte, Montana 


LOGS 


for 


RUSTIC 


Construction 

















INSURANCE 


With That Mutual 
AssoctaTep 


Interest 


LUMBER Specialized Protection for 


the Lumber Industry, with 
a Cost-Reducing Dividend 
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Census of Output—1931 


Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 20.—The prelim- 
inary figures from the census of manufactures 
for 1931, concerning timber products and lum- 
ber, have just been issued. Two summaries 
follow—one by States, and the other by kinds 
cf wood, with comparative figures for the two 
preceding years, these being from mills that 
produce annually 50,000 feet or more: 


Production by States—1931 


Number of Production in 1931 


active (Thousand feet) 
millsre- Total Total 

State porting Softwood Hardwood 
Alabama ........ 703 621,602 110,418 
ME. neaccoser 26 *. ere 
Arkansas ....... 387 348,190 159,525 
California ....... 154 957,673 67 
COMOTREO ..cccces 118 48,345 68 
Connecticut ...... 50 7,110 5,781 
DOIBWETO .ccccecs 25 1,975 1,554 
0 eee 153 532,079 44,547 
Pc aniewees 785 400,363 59,254 
| eee 109 499,768 131 
Dt sstcecaews 83 @) 18,439 
I, cacamee es 205 () 52,776 
Iowa & Nebraska* 32 56 6,864 
SS ee rae —  seeeeu 3,589 
Kentucky 444 9,342 102,012 
Louisiana ....... 163 632,386 316,846 
Pe sab beeen 282 132,335 19,495 
PEGE TIMME ccccccce 139 14,236 14,852 
Massachusetts 107 34,496 8,311 
pS ere 10 67,420 189,243 
Minnesota ....... 133 63,520 31,448 
Mississippi ...... 469 674,008 189,213 
Missouri 270 14,004 60,912 
DE sisnnveees 86 158,208 () 
New Hampshire.. 139 74,221 20,234 
New Jersey...... 13 100 7,241 
New Mexico ..... 57 ae  <ewews 
OW BOT cccccse 225 15,011 59,041 
North Carolina... 1,066 412,728 88,074 
errs 233 96 52,611 
Oklahoma ....... 51 69,232 7,746 
Awe aan oe 376 2,617,463 10,572 
Pennsylvania .... 336 40,744 82,283 
Rhode Island ... 10 1,510 1,440 
South Carolina .. 379 310, 394 139,913 
South Dakota ... 29 26,840 eeews 
Tennessee ....... 608 55,034 208,418 
TD aé6eaceer nes 188 507,963 47,851 
DE cnsaedoeen ea 50 5,634 160 
Vermont ........ 220 27,877 32,732 
EL, wins 6000 754 207,369 104,001 
Washington ..... 376 3,894,865 13,132 
West Virginia ... 23 47,754 199,237 
Wisconsin ....... 162 159,555 200,486 
Wyoming . sata 47 16,519 110 
Undistributed’ see brs 54 5 





United States .... 10,596 13,851,951 
i1Less than 50 M feet; 
“Undistributed.” 


“Combined to avoid disclosing output of 
individual establishments. 


Production by Kind of Wood—1931, 1930 
and 1929 


Lumber Sawed (In Thousand 
Feet, Board Measure) 


2,670,692 





included in item for 





KIND OF WooD— 1931 1930 1929 
Pe pamenn ews 67,551 115,633 152,369 
Balsam fir 11,488 7,916 37,602 
3asswood ws 56,722 96,117 133,320 
Pn axhénees 80,850 138,310 186,558 
eee 171,732 284,465 374,377 
a 149,976 237,861 308,839 
Chestnut ..... 88,760 150,846 267,917 
Cottonwood .. 76,865 158,410 165,306 
ey, hae 331,891 490,857 532,022 
Douglar fir .. 4,648,455 6,453,043 8,688,700 
Me. éeetodcare 57,471 109,999 175,833 
Hemlock 960,431 1,517,370 2,098,668 
peeeey jones 14,372 30,052 57,057 
Larch - 84,959 173,753 244,719 
Lodgepole pine 25,043 30,401 30,897 
MEGDEO cccccces 328,445 601,218 823,552 
ORM csecesccss 953,559 1,661,691 2,574,495 
ted gum 343,315 694,480 1,103,703 
Redwood 210,866 403,072 485,606 
Spruce a Seiail 233,617 442,428 563,953 
Sugar pine 106,139 205,159 349,294 
Sycamore 23,211 25,670 57,714 
EE venenes 135,296 254,386 306,634 
a 23,249 36,305 71,523 
Western yel- 

low pine 

(Ponderosa). 1,822,460 2,594,454 3,288,237 
White fir 121,479 207,494 307,241 
White pine 715,504 1,108,740 1,247,878 
Yellow pine... 4,429,643 7,450,238 11,629,689 
Yellow poplar 172,437 257,803 "435, 953 
ae 76,857 113,302 186,376 

STOCHs coves 16,522,643 26,051,473 36,886,032 


Besides the above figures, there is a sum- 


wary for the industry, comparing 1929 and 
1931, but its basis differs from that of the above 
tables, because, in the summary, “establish- 
ments” include independent logging camps, sev- 
eral mills under one ownership are sometimes 
counted as an “establishment,” and “establish- 
ments” include plants with output of 200,000 
feet, whereas in the larger tables the minimum 
for mills is only 50,000 feet. In considering 
the summary, it must be borne in mind that 
“wages” do not include salaried officers and 
employees; that the cost item does not include 
such expense items as salaries, interest on in- 
vestment, rent, depreciation, taxes, insurance 
and advertising ; that the “value added by manu- 
facture” is simply the difference between the 
two items of cost and value, and that therefore 
profits can not be calculated from these figures: 








Percent 
of de- 
1931 1929 crease 
Number of es- 
tablishments 4,996 12,915 61.3 
Wage earners, 
average’ ... 196,613 419,084 53.1 
WOOO co swews $155,840,601 $421,584,874 63.0 
Cost of ma- 
terials, fuel 
and pur- 
chased elec- 
tric energy. 160,484,429 419,603,388 61.8 
Products, total 
We waeeen 443,518,713 1,273,472,320 65.2 
Value added 
by manufac- 
Se “senna 283,034,284 853,868,932 66.9 
The “Products, total value,” is made up of 


the following two items— 


Timber  prod- 

ucts, lumber 

es awewere 441,587,302 1,267,373,693 65.2 
Receipts for 

custom and 

contract 

WOE cecces 1,931,510 6,098,627 68.3 

INumber of workers is probably over- 


stated, because many part-time workers were 
included, and the number of such employed 
is greater than would be necessary on full 
time, and it follows that the average wage 
would not represent that paid full-time earn- 
ers. 


West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 





SEATTLE, WaAsH., Jan. 4.—The 217 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving 
production, shipments and orders during the 
two weeks ended Dec. 31 reported: 
Production 84,930,000 
Shipments 96,793,000 13.96% over production 
Orders 97,045,000 14.26% over production 


A group of 322 mills whose production re- 


ports for 1932 to date are complete, reported 
as follows: 
Average weekly operating capacity.285,577,000 
Average wee kly eut for 52 weeks— 
Dy aweirak eee Dawn w Meek nae a eee 108,072,000 
EE si'h.ios eho: ae ice: SA eae ncaa ale aie 61,664,000 
Average cut for two weeks ended 
Se A eed edes os ten kkee tee eed 39,985,000 


A group of 217 mills, whose production for 
the two weeks ended Dec. 31 was 84,930,000 
feet, reported distribution as follows: 





Unfilled 

Shipments Orders Orders 
EE aveees 23,397,000 23,852,000 42,805,000 

Domestic 

eargo. 36,317,000 38,041,000 94,083,000 
Export 29,588,000 27,661,000 89,324,000 
Local 7,491,000 a Yee 
96,793,000 91,045,000 226,213,000 


A group of 201 identical mills whose reports 
of production, shipments and orders are com- 
plete for 1931 and 1932 to date, reported as 
follows : 

Average of two 
weeks ended 


Average for 52 weeks 
Dec. 31, 1932 1932 1931 


Production 41,861,000 52,357,000 91,761,000 
Shipments 48,002,000 59,560,000 96,321,000 
Orders 48,009,000 52,299,000 92,218,000 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for two weeks ended Dec. 24, and for 
fifty-one weeks "ended that te covering mills whose statistics for both 1932 and 1931 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics 






























































ail of identical mills for the corresponding period of 1931: 
sove TWO WEEKS Average No. Production Percent Shipments Percent Orders Percent 
: Softwoods: — Pus of Mills 1932 of 1931 1932 1931 1932 of 1931 
lish- BOUCMOTH Fie ASSOCIBTION. 6c ccscecccccccese 87 29,543,000 109 26,608,000 105 21,992,000 90 
sev- . West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 201 92,713,000 88 85,315,000 76 112,807,000 87 
tnd 5 Westerm Fime ASSOCIATION ..cccccctevcvecevecs 95 20,259,000 101 30,266,000 69 30,538,000 58 
imes Northern Pine Manufacturers................ [_ ‘ei eipiiiaiactias - 2,445,000 124 2,281,000 55 
lish- §& Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 17 660,000 48 517,000 45 520,000 45 
),000 ae —— nent _— —_—__—_—_ — —— — 
num : Sn NII is ix gers wise we Ses lk at na eae 407 143,175,000 93 145,151,000 7s 168,138,000 7 
eat Hardwoods: 
Ting Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 184 14,582,000 61 17,870,000 61 17,674,000 63 
that Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 17 120,000 10 1,704,000 66 1,100,000 31 
= ‘3 Total hardwoods ..........s.ceceeceeeeces 201 14,702,000 58 19,574,000 62 18,774,000 6o 
tude I, oa oie nv. a we counini ca naawawaiurn 591 157, $77,000 88 164,725,000 76 186,912,000 77 
: m- FIFTY-ONE WEEKS 
ance Softwoods: 
anu- Southern Pine Association . .2666sccvccovscess 05 996,924,000 72 1,207,937,000 7 1,210,504,000 80 
, West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 201 2,687,844,000 57 3,050,627,000 62 3,039,234,000 64 
the Western Pine Association.............eee00- 105 1,287,409,000 61 1,705,802,000 71 1,679,308,000 72 
fore Northern Pine Manufacturers..............- ‘ 7 27,301,000 27 94,340,000 75 86,014,000 71 
res: Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 19 19; 376,000 22 41,965,000 67 39,195,000 67 
— TORE DEO, :8.6:6-6 04s hrs aiesiwmavnes 437 5,018,854,000 60 6,100,671,000 67 6,054,255,000 69 
ve Hardwoods: : : 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 159 367,501,000 56 542,608,000 68 525,068,000 66 
1.3 Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 19 26,618,000 28 63,208,000 65 57,668,000 59 
31 Total a ee ee ee eae ee 178 394,119,000 52 605,816,000 68 582,736,000 66 
30 GONE CE vob a dink sictiarbnniccsctes REST 596 5,412,973,000 59 6,706,487,000 67 6,636,991,000 69 
? 
| California Redwood | Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stock 
4 alitornia Redwoo | elation of Untilled Orders to Stocks 
1. | 
Tr San Francisco, Cauir., Jan. 2—The fol- | Wasnincron, D. C., Jan. 3.—Following is a statement for five associations or the gross stock 
im lowing information is summarized from the | footage Dec. 24, and the percentage relationship of unfilled orders to stocks: 
reports of 11 mills to the California Redwood | ; Orders of 
— Soak for N 2 | ; ; seca ien Association— No. of Gross Unfilled Stocks— 
6.9 i Association tor November : rs Mills Stocks Orders Percent 
»ot - —Redwood— White | Southern Pine Association. ........-.ceeeeeeeees 90 445,249,000 43,958,000 10 
t Percent of Wood West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........... 171 987,793,000 198,734,000 20 
; Feet production Feet || Western Pine Association .........----seeeeees 96 1,003,735,000 75,277,000 7 
Production ..... 10,660,000 ¥e 2,536,000 | Northern Pine Manufacturers.............00005 7 179,896,000 7,062,000 4 
_ Shipments ......11,702,000 ) 3,088,000 Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute............. 208 899,701,000 92,654,000 10 
5.2 ‘ Plant use ...... 1,262,000 f 122 256,000 
f Orders 
Received ..... 11,056,000 104 4, 147,000 
8.3 i On hand ..... 19,041,000 ‘i 5,447,000 
inet f Detailed Distribution of Reaweed S | E d O t t b 18 Dp t 
vet: | rs Bilis ales Excee utpu y ercen 
Northern California*....,:4,863,000 5,410,000 . 
ges ; Southern California*.... 2,510,000 1,818,000 : (Special telegram to AmeRtcan LumBerMAn] 
onan M ee teen eens vee byte ee aoe Wasurnecton, D. C., Jan. 5—Six associations for the two weeks ended Dec. 31 reported as 
, DE. iscwenebeeuenen 3,558, 2,551,00 c a 
earn- eee 747,000 1.177.000 follows : Week No. of ; 
$$$ Softwoods ended Mills Production Shipments Orders 
——— SOURIS kee sivnwcnwenes 11,702,000 11,056,000 Southern Pine Association (North Carolina Bee. 24 103 14,777,000 15,154,000 10,031,000 
_*North and south of line running through Se DED - iccccwsscdcaccabensactiCne Jec, 31 98 10,908,000 14,759,000 13,611,000 
f t parE se rng enallegge acest West Coast Lumbermen’s Association...... Dee + 31 34°965°000 17'396,000 +7 133, 000 
+Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. Yec, ¢ 217 34,965, 7,396, 7,153, 
i fAll other States and Canada. Western Pine Association (Inland Empire _ c. 24 96 7,231,000 11,338,000 11,335,000 
] 4 and California. Milis) .<.cccccceccsccccess Dec. 3 87 6,448,000 11,457,000 12,734,000 
West = T d M k D Northern Pine Manufacturers.............. et 24 Tee ee eee are te a 40 oes 
“hen é = yec. 3 See tee 563, 
~~ o rage ar epartment Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- Dec. 24 18 272,000 216,000 288,000 
gy the Conducted by National Trade-Mark Co., SUGGS ASOSCIMIE ss ss ose ceccreveces en's Dec. 31 14 217,000 161,000 229,000 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. oh coud sane kane dawn eemes Dec, 24 441 72,245,000 77,414,000 72,686,000 
atten o = awe arranged with the National Hardwoods Dec. 31 423 52,538,000 74,436,000 74,352,000 
ction meade-Mark Co. to conduct this department. | t4-awood Manufacturers’ Institute........ Dec. 24 364 7,979,000 11,426,000 11,505,000 
rrade-marks below have recently been passed Dec. 31 Unavailable 
n re- for publication by the United States Patent | _ ‘ vs wilh itio 3 . a 
dl Office and are in line for early registration Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- Dec. 24 a) weeosaee 788,000 649,000 
or ter unless opposition is filed. For further infor- turers’ Association........-cccccccecsecs Dec. 3 SS ‘stnemagn 455,000 520,000 
mation address National Trade-Mark Co. pe os = i 
= f _ As an additional service to its readers, this TREE cidicmedkscdaGaee tes keer eexeevasne et Dec. 24 382 979,000 12 214,000 18,355 000 
17,000 journal gladly offers to them an advance Dec. 3 0 beeen 455,000 520,000 
se search, free of charge, on any mark they may | 
12,000 contemplate adopting or registering. You | 
64,000 may communicate with the editor of this de- | —— 
cs partment, or send your inquiry direct to the | — omens 
35,000 National Trade-Mark Co., stating that you 
are a reader of this journal. M C dit M 
a for Tupor CoTTaGcgEs, and representation of a tri- r°. re ' can 
30,000 one ~~" No. 310,016.—Seward B. Jackson, 
chatham, N. J. For portable buildings. 
illed & , Tenmenane, and fanciful representation of a YOUR JOB IS TO PLAY SAFE 
ree, house, and tall building. Ser. No. 318,859. 7 ; 
lers - —Aktiebolaget Mooch Domsjo Wallboard Co., Turn your slow accounts into cash 
15,000 i Stockholm, Sweden. For boards for roof, wall, - 
33.000 ff ae a severing made of vegetable fibers or THE LUMBERMEN’S BLUE BOOK 
83, : of wood pulp 
24,000 
=" LUMBRITE, Ser. No. 319,809.—E. I. du Pont , ® y s ye 
ut eo tk ee tee ee Is Known for It's Expert Collection Service 
13.000 infectant useful for preserving wood and con- 
™ trolling the fungous growths of lumber which Offices in Principal Cities — 65 Traveling Adjusters 
ports 5 are commonly known as stains. . ? ; 
——— _ NUWALL, and design, Ser. No. 317,916.—Whit- No Fee Unless Collection Is Made 
d so - — (Inc.), Whiting, Ind. For 
ed as 0ttle uid ge for cleaning walls, 
woodwork, surfaces, and the like. The Lumbermen’s Blue Book, Ine. 
. Mou "= Oax. Ser. ~~ 317,311.—Harve Coop- hF S Cc 
veeks erage Co. rooklyn, N. Y. For barrels and ankli 
31 kegs made from white oak. 323 Sout r in Street, HICAGO 
61,000 Oup Loa, Ser. No. 317,312.—Harve Cooperage Eastern Office — Grand Central Terminal Bldg.. NEW YORK CITY 
21,000 Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. For barrels and kegs made 
18,000 | from white oak. 
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Gc @ 
GOLDSBORO 


N. C. PINE 


Our “Jiffy Service,” by rail 
and water, will keep you 
supplied with all items in 


YARD STOCK 
SHED STOCK 


Let us prove it on your next order 


JOHNSON & WIMSATT 
Washington, D. C. 


4 
»CYPRESS 


produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Red Cypress Lumber, 
Lath and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 
Manufacturers DONNER, LA. 











We annually 





















Have You a 
Lumbermen Problem to Solve? 


in logging, log transportation or harvesting tan bark 
and turpentine economically? ‘‘Logging’’ will tell 


you how. An _ invaluable 
LOGGING 


reference book for logging 
superintendents, timber 
By Ralph C. Bryant 


owners, etc. 
Cloth, Postpaid $4.50. 


American Lumberman “),5-2e2760™ 


St., Chicago 














Wire Rope for 
Logging 


By whatever method logging is 

done, the best means is HERCU- 

LES (Red-Strand) Wire Rope. It 

: has been successfully used for such 
4 work ever since logging has been 
done with mechanical equipment. 













Established 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 
New York, Chicago 
Denver 
San Francisco 


No. 1 
el 


I DAVENPORT 
HOTEL 


Spokane, 
Washington 


Complete hotel and 
dining service. In- 
formal. 600 
rooms, outside. 
Fireproof. 
Rates and 
prices are most 


moderate. 


LOUIS M. DAVENPORT, President 











Rendezvous of 
Lumbermen of 
the Northwest. 























January 1933 








BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, 








EC 








Business Changes 


CALIFORNIA. Mountain View—The Minton Co. 
sold the lumber and mill business of the Builders 
Service Co, to Earl D. Minton, who will operate as 
Minton Lumber Co. 

Stockton—B. & H. 
into Mt. 
Shasta. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—Heidler Hardwood Lumber 
Co. decreased capital from $200,000 to $100,000. 

Chicago—Joy-Tarbell Lumber Co. decreased stock 
from $150,000 to $50,000. 

Chicago—Harry Meyer succeeded by Harry Meyer 
Wood Froducts (Ine.). 

Chicago—William Morris & Sons Co. 
capital to $350,000. 

Chicago—Weiman Co 

Collinsville—Bruso 
Gauen Lumber Co. 

Princeton—B. M. Gidbs & Bro. 
to E. C. Gibbs Lumber Co. 

INDIANA. Indianapolis- 
successor to Jumbo Sales Co. 

IOWA. Fort Madison—Charles W. Storms suc- 
ceeded by Central States Bridge Supply Co, 

LOUISIANA. Alexandria—J. M. Eicher’ suc- 
ceeded by Eicher-Woodland Co. (not incorporated). 

New Orleans—McCarthy Lumber Co, (Inc.) suc- 
ceeds William R. McCarthy. 

MASSACHUSETTS Watertown Watertown 
Lumber Co. assets sold by receiver to new corpo 
ration of same name 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Stewart-Mullenniex Lum- 
ber Co. (Inc.) changed name to Charles H. Stewart 
Lumber Co, 

NORTH DAKOTA. 
ber Yard closed; 
Lumber Co. 


OKLAHOMA. Okmulgee—Spurrier Lumber Co., 
with headquarters in Oklahoma City, has sold its 
lumber and building material store to Rowland 
Price, formerly auditor for the company, who will 
operate under same name temporarily. 

Weleetka—Long-Bell Lumber Corporation sold 
stock to the Weleetka Lumber Co. The Long-Bell 
company retains the lumber yard property. 

SOUTH DAKOTA, Winner—Montgomery 
ber Co, moving general offices to Rapid City. 

TEXAS. Canyon—Foxworth-Galbraith Lumber 
Co. sold its local stock to the Burrow Lumber Co. 

Colmesneil—T. O. Sutton & Sons moved to Cen- 
terville, Tex. 

WASHINGTON. 
Co. sold Keystone 
South Bend. 

WISCONSIN. 


Moulding Mill (Inc. 


merged 
Shasta Pine t. 


Manufacturing c o., 


decreased 


moved to Rockford, Ill. 
Lumber Co. purchased by 


changed name 


Allied Material Co. 


Napoleon—Thompson Lum- 
lumber turned over to the Central 


Lum- 


Raymond—The Coats Shingle 
Shingle Mill to John Andahl, of 


Green Bay—North End Fuel & 
Lumber Co. assets sold to Herman Devray. 
Ladysmith—aAndersen Yard Co. succeeded by 
Lamert Yards (inc.), with headquarters in St. 
Paul, Minn. 
CANADA, 
ware & 
Horn. 
Miniota—Manitoba Hardware & Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.) succeeded by Miniota Hardware Co. 
Virden—Manitoba Hardware & Lumber Co. (Ltd.) 
succeeded by Virden Hardware & Lumber Co. 


Incorporations 


Phoenix—Horton & Wall Lumber & 
$100,000. Old concern. 
Little Rock—H, F. Rieff Lumber 
Old concern. 
CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles 
facturing Co. 


Manitoba, Lenore—Manitoba Hard- 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.) succeeded by J. R. 


ARIZONA. 
Wrecking Co., 
ARKANSAS 


Co., $25,000, 


Joker Table Manu- 


Los Angeles—Wolf Cabinet & Furniture Manu- 
facturing Co. (Inc.), $25,000. 
GEORGIA. Thomaston—Alvah Nelson Lumber 


Co. incorporated under same name. 

[ILLINOIS Monee—Monee Grain & Lumber Co., 
$30,000. Old concern, 

LOUISIANA. Monroe—Monroe Casket 
facturing Co (Inec.), $20,000. cS @ 
ested. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore 
and Ostend Streets. 


& Manu- 
Brown inter- 


Furst Bros. Co., Racéd 


MASSACHUSETTS. Springfield—Patton Manu- 
facturing Co. ; 
Watertown — Nonantum Lumber Co., $5,000. 


Frank Kenney, 140 Parmenter 
terested. 

W orcester 

MICHIGAN. 
W. Grand Blvd. 

Grand Rapids—Northwestern 
Michigan Trust Building. ; 

Grand Rapids—Young-Johnson Furniture Co., 106 
South Division St. 

MINNESOTA. Rothsay—Moen Lumber Co., in- 
corporated under same name for $50,000. 

MISSOURI. 


Road, Newton, in- 


Ramo F'urniture & Fixture Co. 
Detroit 3ilz-Em Toys (Inc.), 2690 


Timber Co. 


Louisiana—Louisiana Basket & Crate 


Co F. M. Kreatzer interested. 
NEBRASKA. Scottsbluff—L. W. Cox & Co., 
$75,000. A. Barnett, J. H. Graves and H. J. 


Schwab interested. 
JERSEY. Camden—Cohansey Boat Works 


Clifton—Allwood Lumber Co.; Paul J. Francke, 
717 Bloomfield Ave., interested. 

Linden—American Cedar Chest Corporation. 

Newark—Neptune Boat Corporation. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Interboro Store Fixture 
Corporation. 


Fliushing—Ango Wood Specialties (Inc.). 


New York City—Ditmas Woodworking Co. 


New York City 
New York City 


Imperial Wood Stick Co. 
Invincible Fixture Co. 

New York City—Standard Wood Products Co., 
$20,000. Sidney Perlo, 481 East 2nd St., Brooklyn, 
interested. 

Scotia—Glenville Lumber & Coal Co., 
Oliver D. Fisher, 105 5th St., interested. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Windsor—Carolina Coop- 
erage Co., $25,000. John Thomas interested. 
Columbus—tThrift Lumber Co., 222 Row- 
lands Building. 

OKLAHOMA. 
$10,000. 

WASHINGTON. gay City 
$12,000. George 

WISCONSIN. 


$110,000. 


Seminole—Morse Lumber Co., 


Western Logging Co., 
Miller interested. 
Milwaukee—Federal Store Equip- 
ment (Inc.), to manufacture, buy, sell and deal in 
wood, lumber and veneer. 

CANADA. British Columbia, Vancouver—Uni- 
versal Timber Products (Ltd.), 401 Bank of Nova 
Scotia Building. 

Vancouver—-Western 
Rogers Building. 


New Mills and Equipment 


MASSACHUSETTS. Hancock—W. K. Hadsell 
and Harry Sharp of Hancock and Mr. Lee of 
Pangor, Maine, on Jan. 1 began operating the old 
Estes woodworking plant. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—The National Chair Co., 
1002 Grand St., is remodeling a factory for chair 
manufacturing plant at the corner of Park and 
Nostrand Avenues, 

OKLAHOMA. 
ber Co. 
$90,000. 

OREGON. Sisters—W. L. Forsythe will erect 
three sawmills in the Danton Russell timber dis- 
trict near here. Dow Dobkin and George Fairfield 
are avout to establish a sawmill near here, and 
Roy & Eddy Rickard are also erecting a sawmill 
near this point. 

VIRGINIA. 
soon rebuild 
factory. 

WASHINGTON. 
Childs Wrecking Co., 
door factory to cost 
7th St. 

CANADA. Alberta, Edmonton—tThe 
Box Co. (Ltd.), 1250 55th St., is 
plant recently damaged by fire 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco A. H. Land, 
president of Feather River Pine Mills (Inc.), suc- 
cessor to Hutchinson Lumber Co., formerly at 
Oroville, announces his company will erect a mill 
in California. 


Shingle Co, (Ltd.), 620 


Broken Bow—The Choctaw Lum- 
Plans rebuilding plant here to cost about 


Bassett 
recently 


-Bassett Furniture Co. will 
burned $400,000 furniture 


Spokane—H. B. Childs, of 
plans erection of a sash and 
about $7,000, at 2020 West 


Canadian 
rebuilding $28,000 


New Ventures 


ARKANSAS. Charleston—L. C. 
COLORADO. Alma—Miller 
CONNECTICUT, Bloomfield 
and Arthur Beebe opening lumber and building 
business on Mountain Road. Address mail to 
Arthur Beebe, 85 Morningside, W., Hartford, Conn 

GEORGIA. Bremen—Bremen Lumber Co, (not 
ine.); planing mill and retail. 

INDIANA. Aurora—Martin Bros. Barrel, Box & 
Lumber Co., headquarters Toledo, Ohio, establish- 
ing branch. 

Brooklyn—.J. S. 
mission. 

KANSAS. Wichita—McClaren Lumber & Supply 
Co.; retail. Not incorporated 

MASSACHUSETTS, 
(not ine.). 

MICHIGAN. Big Bay—Big Bay 
(not inc.); wholesale, 

Detroit—Mullenniex Lumber Co. (not 
rated); wholesale and commission. 

OKLAHOMA. Piedmont—Billington Lumber Co., 
of Oklahoma City, will build modern lumber yard. 

OREGON. Eugene jen Sennett and 
Wilson have engaged in business under 
Lindsay Lumber Co. 

Portland—G,. A. Downing Lumber Co.; foot of 
Market Street. 

Portland—Sterling Furniture Manufacturers. 

WASHINGTON. Aberdeen Hendricks-Nelson; 
manufacturers of veneers and plywood, 

Cathlamet—lInternational Wood Products Co., 
headquarters Niles, Calif., estaDlishing local plant. 

Spokane—Hudson Lumber Co. opening branch at 
W. 720 ist Street. 


McClarey & Son. 
Lumber Co.; retail. 
William J. Riley 


Williams; wholesale and com- 


soston—Commercial Box Co. 
Lumber Sales 


incorpo- 


Howard 
name of 





Big West Coast Logging Opera- 
tion Started 


PorTLAND, OreE., Dec. 31.—About 300 men 
will be employed in a new logging operation 
that is being opened in a large body of timber 
on Canyon Creek, near Cascadia, Ore. A 
small crew is now establishing the first camp 
and installing four logging engines. About 
27,000 feet of logging cable will be used in the 
project, of which Mrs. Gladys Stumph is owner, 
and E. G. Boggie, manager. The logs will be 
hauled to three mills at Lebanon. 
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Easy-Driving Heavy Trucks 


Two models of heavy-duty trucks have 
just been introduced by General Motors Truck 
Co. One, a 4-wheel unit, has straight rating 
of 40,000 pounds and gross weight rating pro- 
vides for payload of 8-12 tons, depending on 
body weight and tire capacity, while a 6-wheel 
unit has straight rating of 50,000 pounds 
and provides for payload of 12-15 tons. The 


stamina of these units has been proved in 
severe field tests. Four speeds are provided 
by the main transmission, and in combination 
with a midship-type auxiliary transmission, 
twelve speeds forward and three reverse are 
given, so that almost any load can be handled 
under almost any conditions. Proper stiff- 
ness under full load, and easy riding under 
light load, are provided by progressive type 
rear springs with underslung mounting, 


which counteract undesirable sidesway. 

Excellent steering geometry is assured by 
having front springs shackled at forward 
end, with double-wrapped eye at rear, while 
drag link and springs move on about same 
radius, A minimum turning circle is pro- 
duced by a wide-tread type front axle, in 
which looseness or excessive play is elimi- 
nated by self-adjusting tie-rods. Easy steer- 
ing, and prevention of road shocks, are se- 
cured by having three teeth of the steering 
gear in constant mesh in any driving posi- 
tion, the gear being roller-bearing worm- 
and-sector type. 

The service brake requires very little 
effort, for truck momentum is utilized to ap- 
ply Westinghouse air-operated 2-shoe Bendix 
brakes on all four wheels, and with normal 
pedal application the truck may be deceler- 
ated gradually or quickly. The cast nickel- 
iron brake drums withstand more heat, with 
out warping or scoring, than any other type, 
and are continually cooled by large ventilat- 
ing holes in the disc wheels. The hand brake 


is of propellor-shaft 2-shoe type mounted at 
rear of auxiliary transmission. Wheel rims 
are integral with disc, 10-stud spoke-steel, 


demountable at hub. 

Gears shift easily and noiselessly, for 
are of the constant-mesh design, front being 
of ground-spur type, over and under-drive 
of herringbone type. The clutch is of multi- 
ple-spring design, each dise positioning itself 
independently, there being ball-thrust release 
bearing and telescopic mounting of hubs. 


they 


Freedom From Axle Failure Assured 


Propellor shafts are of 
tion specially 


tubular construc- 
adapted to resist whipping at 
high speeds; enclosed universal joints are 
all metal and oil-lubricated. Freedom from 
axle failure is assured by a 3-inch diameter 
shaft of nickel chrome molybdenum steel 
With ten splines at differential end and large 
roller bearings throughout. 

The 4-wheel unit has full-floating rear axle 
of the double-reduction type, with spiral 
bevel gear primary and herringbone gear 
Secondary, so that it operates quietly. 

The 6-wheel unit has heavy duty axle of 
worm-driven tandem type _ incorporating 
inter-axle differential, load-equalizing beams 
and balanced spring suspension, the’ worm 
shafts being parallel to each other and prac- 
tically parallel to top of frame under all 
driving conditions, the relative position of 
the two axles being maintained by torque 
rods, while wandering of axles is prevented 
by a cross-tube connecting centers of carry- 
ing beams, and any braking or engine torque 
IS transmitted from torque rods to rear 
spring seats and absorbed. 

Frames of chassis are of straight channel 
type, in which any tendency toward buckling 
is eliminated by a distribution of the stress 
through absorbers, while frame weaving is 
prevented by three-point mounting of the 
sears, spherical bushing being used at front 
and padded extension at each rear side. 

The famous 6-cylinder G.M.T. valve-in- 
head engine is used to power both models: 
With 4%-inch stroke and 5%-inch bore it has 
616 cubic inches displacement. Its S.A.E. 
rating is 57.04 horsepower, and at 2,100 r.p.m. 
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while maximum 
pounds at 1,000 r.pm. A 
notable feature is that there are hardened 
semi-steel sleeves in each cylinder bore, 
which give long life and are easily replaced. 
The combustion chambers have 2-piece in- 
terchangeable head. Pistons are aluminum 
alloy, heat-treated to eliminate growth, so 
that besides a lessened bearing load there is 
achieved freedom from sticking and detona- 
tion, and fast heat dissipation. Exhaust 


it develops 149 horsepower, 
torque is 450 foot 


valve seats are steelite faced. Wear on the 
valves is greatly reduced, and they are en- 
tirely silenced, by a ‘zero lash” valve 


action of the 
automatically prevents 


which cushions the 
plunger, 


mechanism, 
hydraulic 


valves being held off their seats by misad- 
justments, and reduces pounding to a mini- 
mum. Harmonie balancer is applied to the 


7-bearing counterweighted crankshaft, and 
cam shaft is of large size, with cams spe- 
cially designed for quiet action. Efficient 


lubrication is provided by a 2-stage (low and 
high pressure) oil pump, a cleanable oil filter 
and oil cooler. The radiator is of large 
capacity, of the flat-tube construction that 
prevents damage in freezing, and it is spring- 
leaf mounted to avoid shock; while the water 
pump has a capacity of 90 gallons a minute, 
and in case of seizing any damage to the 
pump is prevented by its string drive. The 
fuel tank has 40 gallon capacity. A 12-volt 
battery system is provided by two 6-volt 
111 ampere-hour units. 

Options may be exercised as to engine and 
chassis and tire equipment to suit the service 
wished. The company will be glad to advise 


as to the requirements of special types of 
hauling. 
( 


Conquering Winter Roads 


Regions of excessive snowfall sometimes 
require a snow removal machine which will 
bite and burrow its way through the deepest 
drifts. In the Cascade Mountains, a Cater- 
pillar tractor fitted with rotors, driven from 
the front power take-off, has been used to 
cast the snow to each side of the opened 
road. This sure-treading “Caterpillar” trac- 
tor took the rotary plow steadily along over 
the mountain highway, battling through 
drifts 5 to 20 feet deep. Such results declare 
the gripping traction of broad “Caterpillar” 
tracks—plus generous power and weight to 
balance that traction, and the reserve stam- 
ina of heat-treated steels. And the “Cater- 
pillar’s” big, strong steering clutches assure 
accurate steering—even where irregular 
drifts would ordinarily impose a side draft 
on the outfit. It is built to handle blizzards 
as they come. Special grousers and various 
other items of equipment fit the “Caterpil- 
lar” for conquering the most difficult winter 
conditions. Any model of the “Caterpillar” 
tractor can be fitted for snow removal duty, 
offering a choice in the size of tractor to 
best meet local requirements. Winter cab, 
electric lights, special ice and snow shoes, 
radiator curtain and other items of equip- 
ment are obtainable. The V-type of plow, 
with its curved, adjustable mold-board, rolls 
the snow to both sides of the road at once. 
For shelving mountain roads that permit 


moving the snow one way (over the outside 
edge), the blade type of plow with the “Ca- 
terpillar” tractor finds wide favor. The ex- 


tra heavy drifts ,on mountain roads indicate 
the need for the rotor type, such as is used 
on the Cascade mountain highway above re- 
ferred to. 


Ce 


There are more accidents in the home and 
on the highway than in industrial plants, 
which shows that there has been much suc- 
cessful campaigning against accidents—in 
industrial plants. It does not show up so 
good for the others, for both in the home 
and on the highways the accidents have been 
increasing. The industrial record proves that 
accidents don't just happen—they are caused. 
The highway record, for instance, proves that 
too many are caused—33,000 motor fatalities 
last year, 
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_o PACIFIC COAST Co 


KLAMATH 
IS THE 
HOME 
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Januad 


Market News from Amleri 


Tacoma, Wash. 


West Coast Woods.—Mills here are run- 
ning again, following the Christmas shut- 
down. Production is going ahead on the cur- 
tailed basis that has prevailed for the last 
few months. Operators are encouraged by 
reports that several large railroad orders, in- 
cluding ties and materials for reconstructing 
freight cars, are to be awardedd in the Puget 
Sound area. Indications point towards an 
upturn in Oriental business, with reports that 


Japanese buying is again to the fore. Ocean 
freight rates on Japanese orders have ad- 
vanced. Regular steamship lines operating 


to the Orient report that, despite of the in- 
creased supply of tramp steamers, business 
continues to be brisk. Movement of doors 
and lumber to ports in the United Kingdom 
and continental Europe also is showing im- 
provement. The Willapa Harbor Shingle 
Co. is working on a large order of shingles 
for the Atlantic coast. 


Seattle, Wash. 


West Coast Woods.—Mill stocks and orders 
are well balanced. Curtailment of operations 
has been so pronounced that stocks at the 
mills are becoming badly broken. Mills can 
not operate on present prices, and will not 
continue running unless substantial advances 
are obtained. 


Rail.—A number of line yards’ which 
planned purchasing in April have sent orders 
to buyers for shipment in January. A fair 
volume of business is coming from yards in 
the Dakotas and Minnesota. The impression 
is that volume in January will be better than 
at this time a year ago. It is expeeted here 
that one or two western roads will purchase 
ties and other maintenance items soon. The 
Milwaukee is now placing some tie orders, 
and the Northern Pacific is understood to be 
ready to buy in late January. The Chicago 
and Northwestern is out for 3,000,000 feet for 
roadway repairing. Mill prices are steady 
on a low basis. Wholesalers complain they 
have to accept business at a very small profit. 





Intercoastal.—A fair volume of lumber is 
being placed here for Atlantic coast ship- 
ment. The rate situation has’ improved. 
Though $8 has been done, space at this figure 
is not easy to secure, and $8.50 probably rep- 
resents the average. One informant said 
$10.56 represented the top figure. Another 
declared that curtailment of space offerings 
will shove existing rates up 75 cents, as some 
four or five vessels have been taken off. Many 
orders are being placed to get ahead of an 
expected increase in lumber prices in Jan- 
uary, it is said. Prices here are very firm. 
Mills are cutting so little that it would not 
be hard to oversell them. Orders are more 
brisk than shipments. One development is of 
special interest—the increase in shipments of 
British Columbia shingles by water, at a 
through rate which equals the American rate 
of 60 cents a hundred pounds. 


Export.—Said one informant: “All the 
Oriental markets have a healthy tone. Ten 
days ago lumber to Dairen went at $4.75, 


but rate is now $5.25 to $5.50. Japanese space 
is firm at $5 for large squares and $4.50 for 
baby squares, but more European tramps are 
entering the trade. Two advances in lumber 
prices have held despite strong efforts to 
break the first advance. The Chinese have 
started to buy again, and a good strong in- 
quiry comes from this market. Rates to 
Shanghai are strong at $5 to $5.25. The 
United Kingdom and Continent also are more 
active, and are accepting slight advances in 
freight and prices. United Kingdom rates 
have advanced from 47/6 to 48/3. South 
American trade is off, though the east coast 
is showing some interest.” Another exporter 
said: “Our firm has received a fair business 
from South Africa the last ten days. South 
African buyers order vertical grain and some 
flat grain fir. Door business to South Africa 
is quiet. British buyers like to shop around 
but have bought considerable clear lumber; 
low grade is furnished by British Columbia.” 
A third exporter who specializes in the Orien- 


tal market declared: “The 
of silver, which reached a new low point last 
week, makes the lumber cost more in China, 
so buying has slowed up. Our lumber busi- 
ness is going to Siberia, on account of the 
shorter haul and because purchases can be 
made on the basis of the Japanese yen. The 
Soviet government finds China a good mar- 


exchange value 





ket. he depreciated currencies of China and 
Japan prohibit any sanguine expectations.” 

Shingles—Many mills shut down during 
the recent cold spell find no incentive to 
start up. The latest report shows prices 
are being maintained, and 16-inch shingles 
show advances. 


Fir piling—An order for 
coming up. The San Francisco area is fairly 
active, but all other sections of the country 
are inactive as regards orders for piling. 


12,000 fir piles is 


Logs—Loggers continue to maintain a 


favorable position. One man said: “There 
apparently is a demand for good logs.” 
Another said, “Logs are scarce.” A long 
cold spell was followed by warm weather 
which turned frozen roads into mires, so 
truck loggers are kept out of the picture. 
Large fir logs are firm at $8, $12 and $16. 
No. 3 truck logs bring $7.50, while Nos. 2 
and 1 are sold at $10 and $14. Hemlock is 
firmer at $7 to $8.50. Low production of 
cedar shingle mills has weakened cedar, 
which sells from $8 to $11—$10 being an 
average. The supply is ample. Lumber 
cedar also is in small demand; logs are 


steady at $16, though $20 is a figure at which 
some logs are being held. Spruce stocks are 
lower, and prices run parallel to those of fir. 


Portland, Ore. 


West Coast Woods.—Very little lumber has 
recently been produced in this district, most 


mills having been shut down, but it is ex- 
pected that by Jan. 15 the output will be 
about the same as in mid-December. The 


log supply is adequate in the Columbia River 
district, but a shortage can be expected if, 
as is frequently the case, there is a spell of 
severe weather in January. Just now con- 
ditions are almost ideal for logging, and 
some camps are in operation. A few others 
plan to start up soon, weather permitting. 


Foreign Trade.—Trans-Pacific rates are go- 
ing up, and tonnage is so scarce that prob- 
ably no additional space will be available to 
Japan or China until early in March. Japan 
is in the market for squares at $9, and com- 
mon at $7.50, the prevailing quotations, but 
mills are not taking on any more orders for 
January and February at these prices, it is 
reported. Europe continues placing orders 
for clears, and South Africa and South Amer- 
ica are in the market with occasional orders 
for fir. The domestic market for fir is quiet, 
except for some orders for railroad construc- 
tion that have been placed the last two 


weeks. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Sales managers report few new 
ments made during the last week. Railroad 
business is much improved, the Frisco rail- 
road placing a large order. Industrial orders 
are scarce. Millwork plants are down for 
inventory, or operating on very limited sched- 
ules. 


commit- 


Western Pines 
Mill stocks are 
broken, and any 
probably bring 


orders fell off somewhat. 
low and assortments badly 
pick-up in demand would 
prices up to more profitable 


levels. Industrial and railroad business is 
quiet. 

Southern Pine mills report considerable 
new business from scattered points in this 
territory, but mills have seen fit to Keep 


operations down to about the levels of a week 
ago, and in scattered to curtail a lit- 
tle. Some good orders were received from 
railroads, for track and car maintenance 
materials. Industrial customers were active 
in submitting inquiries, but sales were few. 
fairly active de- 
particularly. Prices 
and there are reports 
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still in 
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of advances on scarce items. Other classes 
of trade are showing but little interest. 


Railroads purchased track re- 
pair stocks last week in fairly good volume. 
Motor car body manufacturers are buying on 
a hand-to-mouth basis. Furniture manufac- 
turers came into the market for varying 
amounts. 





Shingles and Lath were in 
and inquiries were light. 
ders were received. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


poor demand, 
Some shingle or- 


Southern Pine representatives state that 
retail buying has been extremely low, but 


that there is a good volume of fill-in orders 
which the dealers have been securing prices 
on, along with inventory information. Prices 
are being quoted on a higher level by some 
of the larger operators, but buying has been 
at about the same level as has prevailed. 
No. 2 boards and shiplap, 8- and 10-inch, are 
still being sold by small mills at from 
$16@16.50; larger mills, $18@19 for random 
loading, with specified lengths, $19.50 in 
mixed cars. No. 1 dimension, 2x4-inch, 10- 
to 20-foot, is $17.50@18 for small-mill load- 
ing, with $20@21 quoted for larger mills; 
8-, 9- and 10-foot, $16@16.50. B&better flat 
grain flooring, $21,50@22.50 for small-mill 
stock; $24@24.50 for large-mill stock; 
straight cars of 10-foot, $19.50; 12-foot, 
$20.50; 16-foot and longer, $24.50@25. Rail- 
road buying continues in fair volume. B&bet- 
ter car siding, 1x4-inch, 9-foot, is $24@24.50; 
10-foot, $23@24; 12-foot, $25. Longitudinal 
ear siding, 2x6-inch, 18-foot, is $42@42.50; 
22- and 24-foot, $5 additional, with 2%-inch 
stock bringing $10 over these prices. No. 1 
vommon car lining, 1x6-inch, 16-foot, is $21@ 
22; 18-foot, $24@24.50 for air dried stock; 
kiln dried stock, $2 additional. B&better 
drop siding, 1x6-inch, 10- to 20-foot, stand- 
ard patterns, is $22.50@23. B&better finish, 
S4S standard, 4-inch, $26; 6- and 8-inch, $27 
10-inch, $39; and 12-inch, $50. All above 
prices are f. o. b. St. Louis. 


West Const representatives state that they 
are receiving inquiries for stock to be pur- 
chased after the first of the year. Railroad 
buying is continuing in very satisfactory 
volume. 


Hardwood representatives state that buy- 
ing is very light, except of railroad material. 
Several sizable orders for switch and track 
ties have been placed. Oak flooring volume 
continues at about the same level, with 
prices remaining unchanged. 


Norfolk, Va. 


North Carolina Pine production during the 
last ten days or more has been further cur- 
tailed. Heavy rains have been followed by 
snows, and then continuous rain after the 
snow for about a week. The woods are im- 
passable. Shipments of both air dried and 
kiln dried lumber are much delayed. Most 
of the small air drying operations say that 
it will be three weeks or more before they 
can get going again. There is no question 
but that if winter weather continues during 
the next two months, the price of air dried 
lumber is bound to advance, and kiln dried 
Will also go up. Most yards have very lit- 
tle stock, particularly in this section and 
throughout this State. Demand during the 
last half of December showed a turn for the 
better, and some contracts for the first three 
months in 1933 have -been placed. Buyers 
tried to get lower prices than previously, but 
were lucky to get by with the same prices. 


Higher Grades—The demand for 4/4 and 
thicker edge B&better has been very light 
and the same is true of 5/4 and thicker stock 
Widths, but 4/4 B&better stock widths, also 
B&better miscuts, have been in better de- 
mand, and small mills with kilns have little 
‘to offer and are limiting quantities of 10- 
and 12-inch widths. Naturally prices are 
‘rm, and show a strong tendency upward. 
There has been some demand for 4/4 No. 1 
common boards. B&better 4/4 bark strips are 
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moving a little better, but the price is very 
low. 

Box mills in the South would have taken 
in more good air dried edge box if they could 
have got it, but shipments have been very 
light, because of the bad weather. Some 
kiln dried edge box has been sold in the 
rough, and several cargoes of rough and 
dressed box have been made during December 
to Philadelphia and New York. There is not 
a great quantity of good edge box or, in fact, 
any kind of box lumber available for prompt 
shipment. The yards have not been buying 
much box. Northern box makers have been 
buying a lot of cottonwood, and this item is 
very scarce. There has also been much in- 
quiry for juniper tank stock, and price on 
this is higher. Just as soon as No. 1 box 
becomes scarce, buyers will pay more atten- 
tion to No. 2 grade. 


Shed Stock.—There has been a slightly bet- 
ter demand for flooring in all widths, but 
individual amounts have been small. Kiln 
dried and air dried roofers have been quiet, 
while air drying mills have been able to 
make but few shipments. The price is steady. 


Shreveport, La. 


Southern Pine.—Production is lower than 
for a long time, and because many mills out 
of business since the coming of the depres- 
sion, any increase in business will be helpful. 
More inquiries have been noted at some of 
the offices here, also some orders. There 
were a few railroad inquiries, and one good- 
sized inquiry for export lumber. Several ma- 
jor public projects, including bridges, under 
development are expected to bring some busi- 
ness before long. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Southern Pine manufacturers produced at 
less than 10 percent of normal capacity dur- 
ing December. Rain, sleet, snow and ice, 
which resulted in high water in all swamps 
and considerable overflow in the river valleys 
practically stopped logging from Dec. 10 to 
the end of the year. Shipping kept pace with 
production. Sales were not of sufficient vol- 
ume to absorb the stock on hand and the 
limited production. As a result, the market 
did not show any advance. Mills did not 
change price lists on Dec. 15, substituting 
the Dec. 1 as the base. New lists for Jan. 1 
will not carry any changes, except on No. 3 
common items. Flooring and boards in No. 3 
common carry 50 cents to $1 advance. Upper 
grades show slight declines, but as a whole 
are about the same as on Dec. 1. Manufac- 
turers are inclined to advance prices of low 
grades early in the year. 


Export demand, especially for longleaf pine 
timber and inch saps, as well as certain sizes 
of white oak, has shown an increase. Price 
level does not seem to enter into considera- 
tion so much as ability to give prompt de- 
livery. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Southern Hardwoods.—Little activity has 
been noted in the market, and prices are 
exceptionally low. Some domestic business 
has been placed, while there has been a fair 
demand from. overseas. 


Foreig some im- 
provement, as the weather now permits load- 
ing. Shipments for December were rather 
slow, because of adverse weather. Orders for 
December delivery will be delivered in Jan- 
uary, and volume should show some increase. 
Overseas demand has held up much better 
than domestic. England appears to be in the 
need of some hardwoods. Offers are being 
received by exporters, and prices, while not 
attractive, on the whole are as satisfactory 
as can be obtained in the domestic market. 
Other countries are also inquiring. 

Domestic.—There has been a slightly better 
demand from some of the automobile body 
plants. Furniture manufacturers continue to 
buy, but in small lots; many plants are run- 
ning, even through the holidays. 


Production.—Practically all mills have been 
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Richard Shipping Corp. 


Established 1847 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collection of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 
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Y We're supplying the needs of exact- 
GY ing buyers for furniture factories, sash 
and door plants, retail yards, etc. 
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We'll satisfy you, too, because we specialize 
in Northern Veneers and Plywood. 


Members We also invite orders for Northern Pine, Spruce, 
a Hemlock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath, Shingles, and 
Acc 408 


“Peerless Brand” Rock Maple, Beech and Birch flooring. 
Order in straight or mixed cars. 


THE NORTHWESTERN COOPERAGE 
& LUMBER COMPANY 
GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN 
Chicago Office: N. J Clears Lumber Co., 1331 Monadnock Block 
Minneapolis Office: G. W Critten, 516 Lumber Exchange 
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down during the holidays, and many will not 
reopen for several weeks. It is expected that 
production will show further declines. Stocks 
at mills are decreasing, but there is still 
plenty of hardwoods available. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Hardwoods.—Wholesalers report that not 
in the last year has there been such a dearth 
of inquiries for hardwood, and those which 
did arrive bore every earmark of being for 
inventory purposes only. It is the consensus 
that stocks will be found far below normal. 
Prices show no change of any note. The 
undertone is softer, but there is not enough 
inquiry or spot buying to give a definite in- 
dication of what prices should be. Mill of- 
ferings direct to the trade are irregular, but 
in general are reported around $5 under the 
prices at which the more Conservative whole- 
salers are holding their stocks. Dealers ad- 


mit that buyers are completely in control 
of the situation, and that actual cash would 
work wonders in the way of price conces- 
sions, particularly if there was a chance of 
making the buyer a permanent customer of 
the paying type. The export trade is dull 
and unsatisfactory. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Cargo Arrivals—During the last two weeks 
of the year a total of twenty-one cargoes, 
11,562,000 board feet, arrived at San Pedro. 
Unsold lumber at the harbor reached a high 
mark of 5,338,000 board feet. However, the 
movement is slowing down slightly. 
stocks had hovered under the two 
mark up to the middle of November. 
arrivals, 18 were of fir, 10,491,000 
feet, and three of redwood, 1,071,000 
board feet. Fifty-nine vessels are reported 
laid up, and forty-nine are operating. Ex- 
cessive items reported by twenty-six local 
firms form the largest list for a long time. 
They include 1x4- and 1x6-inch common, 
worked; 1x6-inch No. 2, worked; 1x6-inch 
No. 3, worked; 2x3- and 2x4-inch common, 
worked; 2x4-inch No. 3, worked; 2x12-inch 
common, rough; lath and shingles. 


New Englan 


30sTON, MAss., Jan. 2.-—-Inventories and com- 
mitments are at the lowest point in many dec- 
ades, overhead is down to the irreducible mini- 
mum, and the stage is set for a forward move- 
ment as soon as funds are available for the con- 
struction program that has been effectively held 
in check by failure of the loaning institutions to 
produce the necessary cash. To relieve this 
pressure a strong committee of bankers has just 
issued a call to all savings and co-operative 
banks in New England to extend all aid possible 
to embarrassed mortgagees and to prospective 
home builders, while the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation at Washington has decreed 
that the $12,500,000 capital for the New Eng- 
land Home Loan Bank shall be made imme- 
diately available. The writer called upon the 
executive head of this bank in Cambridge a few 
days ago, and learned that while the allotment 
had been authorized, the fund was not yet in 
hand, but would surely be available for early 
spring construction loans. With all types of 
banks co-operating to extend all aid possible to 
the home owner and home builder, the question 
naturally arises “Will there be a call for these 
released funds?” George H. Gray, of New 
Hlaven, New England director of the American 
Institute of Architects, insists that “there will be 
such a call.” “American communities generally 
are not overbuilt,” he declares. He sees a vast 
potential demand for small home construction, 
to meet what he describes as an actual housing 
shortage. Virgil Jordan, economist, addressing 
the New England Council at the Boston Statler, 
declared that the construction industry would 
be the first to emerge from the depression, and 
that it would be well on the way out in the 
early spring months of 1933, while Dr. Stephen 
F. Miller, of New York, director of economics 
for R. G. Dun & Co., insisted that for a period 
of years there would be a heavy home construc- 
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Louisville, Ky. 


Southern Hardwoods—The local trade js 
looking forward to the furniture and auto- 
mobile shows to develop some _ business, 
Things are at a standstill. There has been 


little furniture or automobile business. Floor- 
ing and millwork plants are inactive. But 
there is no doubt that consumers’ inventories 


are low and that a lot of business will be 
placed before long. The only export business 
reported in several weeks was three cars of 


No. 2 inch red gum, shipped in mid-December. 
Cottonwood box material has been in active 
demand, Gum and oak business has been 


light, largely because a lot of houses can not 
supply wanted items. Most hardwood stocks 
are badly depleted, and jobbing yards, which 


specialize on loading mixed cars, are today 
getting business that normally they could 
not touch. There is a good call for inch and 
thicker cypress, select, shop and No. 1 


common. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Northern Pine—As usual at this season, the 
market is quiet, with some signs of a pick-up 
in the near future. Yard stocks are at a 
ebb, and dealers say some buying will be 
necessary. Stocks at mills likewise are low, 
and in some cases not in good assortment. 

Millwork—With little construction work 
under way, sash and door mills report de- 
mand slack, although some specialties moved 
readily during the Christmas shopping season. 

Northern White Cedar—Until completion of 
inventories, there is little prospect of 
tivity in the northern white 
Hand-to-mouth buying is the 
day, despite reiterations of 
that prices can drop no lower. 

Retail—At 507 retail 
Federal Reserve district, 
of lumber was sold during 


low 


ac- 
market, 

order of the 
manufacturers 


cedar 


yards in the ninth 
4,349,000 board feet 
November, as com- 


pared with 6,730,000 in October. Stocks at 
480 yards totaled 55,963,000 feet Dec. 1, as 
compared with 58,329,000 feet Nov. 1. Total 
sales at 507 yards amounted to $764,600 dur- 


ing November, as 
October. 


Trade News 


tion program outside of the larger centers, for 
there was a very definite trend of population 
away from the larger cities toward the rural 
sections. 


West Coast Fir and Hemlock—Buyer 
seller are marking time, testing the market 
for a price level at which spring deliveries 
are to move. The West Coast mills have a 
“firm price,” while the vessel owners are 
taking intercoastal lumber orders at rates 
which range all the way from the Conference 
rate of $10.56, down to about $8 by “tramp” 
steamers. The wholesale distributors are 
somewhat at sea in quoting delivered prices. 
The yards are inclined to rely entirely upor 
their ability to pick up unsold parcels as 
wanted. The price level f. 0. b. Boston docks 
is not uniform, but most offerings are at 
$16.50 off page 12% of the West Coast manual 
for the smaller scantling sizes; $17 for the 
2x6- to 12-inch and $17.50 off for the 3-inch 
and thicker. There are quotations 50 cents 
and $1 lower. Common boards, fir and/or 
hemlock, are slow and in fair supply, with 
the square edge selling f. o. b. dock at: No. 
1 8- and 10-inch, $17.50; No. 2, $16, and No. 
3, $14.50. The dressed and matched boards 
should be quoted 50 cents higher. There are 
sales under pressure at lower figures. Re- 
ceipts at Boston for the month, when tabu- 
lated, will approximate 8,000,000 feet, against 
4,890,732 feet in November, while the Decem- 
ber total one year ago was 7,335,481 feet. 


Wemlock—The production of 
he vear has been light at all northeastern 
points and holdings at the mills are small. 
Scine buyers insist on having eastern boards 
at $19 to $22, rather than turn to the West 


compared with $945,000 in 


and 


hemlock for 


Coast boards, available here at or close to 
$14. Buyers are not interested in the old 
stundard Pennsylvania boards at current 
prices. 

Eastern Spruce—The call for both dimen- 
sion and random is limited, and confined 
largely to industrials. From this source 
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there is a good current demand for boards 
and crating stock. The “firm price’ group 
of mills in northern Maine and the eastern 
Provinces is holding strictly to list prices. 
Dimension, 8-inch and under, 20 feet and 
under, has held firmly at $32, with the ran- 
dom yard sizes at $23 for small scantling; 
#24 for 6-inch; $26 for 8-inch, and $31@34 
for the 10- and 12-inch. 

Lath and Shingles—Lath are steady, and 
offerings light. The 1%-inch are $3.75 and 
the wider size, shipped chiefly to interior 
points, quite firm at $4@4.25, Sales of east- 


ern white cedar shingles are confined largely 


to the two top grades, with the standard 
prands selling at: Extras, $4; clears, $3.25; 
ind 2nd clears, $2.35@2.50. tail offerings 


of West Coast red cedars are freer and local 
supplies of waterborne are again adequate. 
Competition is keener, and there is a ten- 
deney to shade prices, with asking price for 


the 16-inch at $3.04, and for the 18-inch Per- 
fections, $3.44. At the intercoastal docks, 
the f. o. b. sales are made at $2.75 for the 
16-inch, with the No. 2’s at $2.45@2.50. For 
the 18-inch Perfections, the price is uni- 
formly $3. These prices are all on the per 
square basis. 

Maple Heel Stock—There have been few 
sales to cover new season requirements at 
the heel factories. Common and select heel 


maple is offered today as low as $55, while 
the better grade of practically clear stock, 
kiln dried, is held as high as $75. Competi- 
tive prices have cut profits of the heel mak- 
ers, and they now are turning to the lower- 
priced maple. 


Pine Boxboards—The carry-over from last 
season's mill operations is far below normal, 


many fewer mills are operating, and demand 
is not keen. There is tendency to hold at 
$14 for inch round edge box, delivered at 


points taking the Boston rate, but there have 
been sales to clear up a mill stock as low as 
$12.50@13. For square edge inch box, there 
have been sales as low as $20, but the mar- 
ket ranges about $23@25. 


New Hampshire Retailers’ Annual 


The annual meeting of the New Hampshire 


Retail Lumber Association was held in De- 
cember at the Hotel Carpenter, in Man- 
chester, when officers were chosen as fol- 


lows: President—James L. Bickford, of J. H. 
Tolles Lumber Co., Nashua; vice president— 
F. R. Prescott, Meredith, N. H.; secretary— 
R. M. Janvrin, of B. T. Janvrin & Sons, 
Hampton, N. H.; treasurer—R. M. Brett, of 
Robinson, Brett Lumber Co., Keene. Direc- 
tors are tle above with H. A. Littlefield, 
Portsmouth, and John A. Janvrin, Hampton. 
The speakers included John C. Barry, of 
Portland, Conn., president Northeastern Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association; Al Schumaker, 
of Waterbury, Conn., director of small sales 
service for that organization; J. F. Luby, of 
Boston, field secretary; Paul S. Collier, sec- 
retary; William Lucas, New York, manager 
Eastern Millwork Bureau, and F. Howard 
Hinckley, of Yarmouthport, Mass., president 
Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. 





Association Meetings Scheduled 


Trade annuals scheduled for next week in- 
clude that of the Massachusetts Wholesale 
Lumber Association, at the University Club, 
Bosiun, on Wednesday evening, Jan. 11, and 
of the New Hampshire Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, at the Hotel Carpenter, on Friday, Jan. 


13. At the Boston meeting, the speakers 
will include W. H. Neaves, executive vice 
president the New England Home Loan 


Bank; Wells Blanchard, of Blanchard Lum- 
ber Co., Boston, and W. W. Schupner, of New 
York, manager National-American Whole- 
sale Lumber Association. There will be a 
talking picture illustrating the production of 
rope, by the Flymouth Cordage Co. At the 
Manchester meeting, President Arthur G. 
soWwler will devote the morning session to a 
discussion of the stock sheet as it reveals 
trade conditions at the mills at the opening 
of the new season, with a strong list of 
speakers for the afternoon session. 


New England Trade Happenings 


One of the oldest lumber yards in the Bos- 
ton district will soon appear in an entirely 


new arrangement of buildings, driveways 
ete. <A strip fifty feet wide on the Market 
Street side of the yard of G. Fuller & Son 


Lumber Co. has been taken by the State, to 
permit the construction of a 100-foot boule- 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


vard to connect the Charles River Speedway 


with the section that follows the river 
through to Watertown. The garage and 
planing mill have already been razed, and 


will be relocated on the yard, while an en- 
tirely new parking area for cars will have 
to be developed, as the old area at the corner 
is included in the land taken. This business 
was established in 1847 by Granville Fuller 
and is now under the management of the 
third and fourth generation of Fullers. 

Burglars entered the office of the Friend 
Lumber Co., in Medford, Mass., on Dec. 22, 
by forcing a rear door. Knocking off the 
combination of the safe, they escaped with a 
strong box containing $49. 


Recent Changes in 
Following the 


Personne!) 

recent sudden death of 
Archibald Fraser, executive head of the 
Fraser Companies (Ltd.), of Edmundston, 
N. B., K. S. MacLachlan has been moved up 
from general manager to president of the 
company and its subsidiaries. Harold Crab- 
tree, of Montreal, and Lieut.-Col. Robert F. 
Massie, of Toronto, have been elected direc- 
tors, to fill vacancies caused by the death of 
Mr. Fraser and the resignation of George H. 
Mead. This is one of the largest lumbering 
concerns in the eastern Provinces. 

Cc. H. Cunningham withdraws Jan. 1 from 
the management of the Boston office of A. C. 
Dutton Lumber Corporation. The offices at 
the Wiggin Terminal, in Charlestown, will be 
continued until the lumber on hand is sold 
and moved, following which the selling force 
will be concentrated at the Dutton Terminal 
in Providence. 

A. Mervin Chace, wholesale dealer, Fall 
River, Mass., has just been appointed execu- 
tive New England sales agent by the Bristol 
Door & Lumber Co., of Bristol, Tenn., and 
by the Weaver Bros. Lumber Corporation, of 
Shreveport, La. The latter is a. shipper of 
Arkansas soft pine, while the Bristol con- 
cern ships a full line of doors, trim and 
lumber. 


R. H. Davenport, formerly of Davenport 
Evans Co., Boston, has just been installed as 
sales manager by the Curtis & Pope Lumber 
Co., retail dealer in South Bay Avenue, 
Boston. This is one of the older yards in the 
Roxbury section of the city. 

L. H. Chase, secretary and office manager 
of Stone Lumber Co., 50 Congress Street, 
Boston, on Dec. 23 joined with his wife and 
15-year old son in celebrating the twenty- 


fifth anniversary of their wedding at their 
home in Watertown. A group of relatives, 
close friends and neighbors participated. 


Mr. Chase is a native of Lincoln, Me., and he 
married Ada Bridges at Calais, Me. He has 
been active with the Stone Lumber Co. since 
December, 1908. 


Francis G. Boggs, of Swain & Boggs Co., 
110 State Street, Boston, is back at his desk 
following an extended vacation with 
family at Charleston, S. C. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Little lumber has been bought recently, 
as demand has been light, and uncertainty is 
felt as to the prospects. Reports from south- 
ern pine territory state that the weather has 
been so rainy for some weeks that few ship- 
ments have been made. Some mills report 
having large stocks, but that these are not 
in shipping condition. 


Hardwood trade is dull. Both dealers’ and 
customers’ stocks have been much reduced 
during the last year, so that the new year 
promises to show a little more activity. 
Prices are still on a very competitive basis. 

Western Pines trade has been slow during 
the last two weeks. The market is about 
holding its own, with some lower prices pre- 
vailing in the better grades of California 
sugar pine. 


his 


Northern Pine sales have 
tailed. Pattern 
Prices are easy. 


been 
lumber is in 


much 
little 


cur- 
sale. 





Home Loan BANK practical potential credit 
possibilities will range from $1,000,000,000 to 
$1,250,000,000 with a maximum potential that 
may be placed at $1,600,000,000, according to a 
statement made Sept. 1 by Franklin W. Fort, 
chairman of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board. Total capitalization will be $134,000,- 
000, in addition to which debentures may be 
issued. 





DRY FIR 
OR HEMLOCK 
DIMENSION FOR 


BACK-HAUL 
TERRITORY 


‘Distributing Yards at 
Philadelphia & Port Newark 


carry complete stock of yard and 
shed items, including Fir Uppers 
and Dimension, White Pine, Red 
Cedar Siding, Natural and Stained 
Shingles, Garage Doors, Wall 
Boards. 


BLANCHARD 
LUMBER CO. 


Main Office: 126 State Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


New York Office: 450 Seventh Ave. 
Philadelphia Office: Fid.-Phil. Trust Bldg. 
Seattle Office: White Building 
Newark Office: Newark Seaboard Term. 





SPECIALISTS 
IN TROPICAL HARDWOODS 





Genuine Mahogany—Spanish Cedar 
Teak — Philippine Indoako Wood 











INDIANA QUARTERED OAK COMPANY 
47 12th St., Long Island City, N. Y. 





CORTLAND 7-5530 


J. HERBERT BATE CO.,Inc. 
WHOLESALE 
LUMBER 
50 Church St., New York, N. Y. 


PLYWOOD WALLBOARD 
NON-SHRINKING J 90% USABLE 


NON-SPLITTING 
The All Wood Wallboard (Douglas Fir) 
Available in mixed or straight cars or from storage at Lynn, 
Mass., and Springfield, Mass. 

Dust-Proof, Bundled—Regular Wallboard Sizes 


CARLOS RUGGLES LUMBER CO. 
Wholesale Lumber—Est. 1889—Springfield, Mass. 
Telephone your orders and inquiries at our expense. 


SPRINGFIELD 3-5184 


RICE & LOCKWOOD 
LUMBER COMPANY 


YELLOW PINE, WHITE PINE, 
FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR, SHINGLES, 
OAK FLOORING. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 














“The Heart Content’’ 


Have you delayed giving your wife this 
new book by “‘the lumberman poet’? Let 
us send it to you—take it home te her— 
how it will cheer her up! $1.50 postpaid 


Address the Publisher 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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| CHICAGO 


0 Re Dea ENGELMANN SPRUCE 
Engclnann Space, Sitka Sproce and Wenera Pine 
We represent Nicola Pine Mills, Ltd., Merritt, B. C. 
PAUL MILLER CO. 


LUMBER 
General Offices: 308 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 








- 
Try o & Dion for 
MalseL= - Hardwood 
Lumber 
Suni oi 6CISAR BROTHERS 


2357 South Loomis Street, CHICAGO 
Telephone Canal 1830, 1831, 0118 








Builders’ Commercial Agency 
ESTABLISHED 1890 
1350 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 
A rating guide to the Contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cook County dealers 
Telephone Randolph 4893 Collection and Mechanics Liens 








GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
If SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 2220 








YARD, MILL AND OFFICE 


Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 






































Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guees at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more 
of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss 
months is determined in 
nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 

S11 Locust St. 220 Se. State St. 537 Mer. Exch. Bids, 

St. Louis, Me. Chicago, Il. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


for twelve 
advance and 














Bird Houses 
Boys Can Build 


Providing homes for birds adds interest to the 
homes of people, helps to reduce the insect popu- 
lation, gives pleasant recreation for boys, teaches 
them skill with tools in the working of wood 
and performs a valuable social and economic 
community service. All this is promoted by the 
use of the book, “Bird Houses Boys Can Build,” 
which contains plans and instructions for build- 
ing scores of varieties of bird houses. Bound in 
heavy paper, 60 pages. Price delivered, 65 cents. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 














E. V. French, president Atlantic Lumber Co., 
Boston, Mass., has been spending a few weeks 
in Europe. 


The Pacific Lumber Co. of Illinois recently 
announced the appointment of Al K. Seiber as 
district sales manager in New York territory. 

B. Hudson Bolinger, of the Bolinger lumber 
interests, Shreveport, La., is on the road to 
recovery after being very seriously ill with the 
influenza. 

C. J. Ehrmann, president West Seneca Lum- 
ber Co., Buffalo, N. Y., and Mrs. Ehrmann 
will leave soon for a winter vacation in Texas 


and Florida. 
William W. Grogan, of the Tacoma ( Wash.) 


staff of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., has re- 
turned to Tacoma following the meeting of the 


Society of American Foresters in San Fran- 
cisco. 
Ralph Shaffer, widely known Tacoma 


(Wash.) lumberman and prominent industrial 
leader of that city, was elected president of the 
Tacoma Chamber of Commerce at its annual 
banquet meeting Dec. 29. 


Elbert R. Curtis, credit manager of the Sugar 
House Lumber & Hardware Co., Salt Lake 
City, Utah, has been selected chief deputy state 
treasurer. Mr. Curtis goes into office as a re- 
sult of the Democratic landslide. 


J. J..Perion, manager Green Bay Lumber Co. 
at Manilla, lowa, for forty years, retired Jan. 
1. Tom Carey, employee for many years, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Perion as manager. Mr. and Mrs. 
Perion will continue to live at Manilla. 


John L. Andall, South Bend (Wash.) logger 
and lumberman, who recently purchased the 
Keystone Shingle Co., at Raymond, Wash., lias 
been elected councilman-at-large at South Bend. 
He plans to continue his residence at South 
Bend. 


Roger E. Simmons, American Pitch Pine 
Export Corporation executive, was elected 
chairman of the members’ council, New Orleans 
Association of Commerce. As chairman he will 
preside over the weekly luncheon meetings of 
that group 


The name of the Stewart-Mullenniex Lumber 
Co., of Detroit, Mich., has been changed to the 
Charles H. Stewart Lumber Co., Mr. Mullen- 
niex having retired from the corporation. 
Charles H. Stewart is president and general 
manager of the company under the new name. 


Robert Ingram, sales manager E. C. Miller 
Cedar Lumber Co., Hoquiam, Wash., was the 
principal speaker at a recent meeting of the 
Raymond (Wash.) Rotary Club, urging the 
need of Federal legislation to equalize depre- 
ciated foreign currencies and the American dol- 
lar. 


After having been connected with the R. 
Connor Co., of Marshfield, Wis., for more than 
twenty years, the last seventeen years as sales 
manager, G. H. Bulgrin has announced his re- 
tirement from that company. Having never 
had a vacation during all that time, Mr. Bulgrin 
plans to rest up a while before making any new 
connection. 


Sherer Burleigh, of the Burleigh Manufac- 
turing Co., hickory and ash handle maker, Der- 
mott, Ark., accompanied by Mrs. Burleigh, has 
been making a trip to Europe. Following a tour 
of the Continent, he visited members of the 
English lumber trade in company with the com- 
pany’s European sales manager, T. McIntyre, 
of Glasgow, Scotland. 


The many friends of Fred R. Stair, president 
of Farragut Lumber Co., Knoxville, Tenn., will 
regret to learn that he was the victim of a 


rather serious accident lately. While inspecting 
his lumber yard he was descending from a lum- 
ber pile and slipped on a loose piece of lumber, 
falling headlong more than six feet, his head 
striking a heavy timber. 
a well known lumberman, Mr. Stair is a mem- 
ber of the Knoxville school board. 


C. B. Cunningham, of the Cunningham Lum- 
ber Co., after spending the holidays at his old 
home in McMinnville, Tenn., is again on the 
job, feeling rested and refreshed, busy con- 
tacting the trade. Mr. Cunningham reports a 
gratifying increase in the number of inquiries, 
particularly for block flooring, these inquiries 
coming from industrial, commercial and resi- 
dential prospects. There have been more of 
these inquiries within the last thirty days than 
at any other time for a year. The outlook for 
the flooring industry for the new year is far 
from gloomy and there is in sight a substantial 
demand. In his enthusiastic way, Mr. Cunning- 
ham said: “If I could preach to the lumberman, 
I would say to the congregation, ‘advertise and 
vigorously go out after business.’ ” 





Tremont Names New Sales Manaaer 


Announcement was made on the first of the 
new year that, effective Dec. 26, 1932, Herbert 
Moss became general sales manager Tremont 
Lumber Co., with headquarters at Rochelle, La. 
Mr. Moss formerly was sales manager of the 
Trinity County Lumber Co., Groveton, Tex., 
but for some time has been located in Chicago 
as northern sales representative of the Tremont 
Lumber Co. Coincident with the removal of 
Mr. Moss to Rochelle to become sales manager, 
the local office in Chicago of the Tremont Lum- 
ber Co. in the Bell Building was closed and 


district representatives have been appointed 
to cover the territory as follows: 
Chicago and metropolitan district, Milwau- 


kee (Wis.) and eastern lowa—McDonnell-Burn- 
side Lumber Sales, 1607 Howard Avenue, 
Chicago. 

Northern Indiana and central eastern Illinois 
—Knudson & Mercer Lumber Co., 28 East Jack- 
son Boulevard, Chicago. 

Northern Illinois and Southern Wisconsin— 
L. P. Klug, operating as Winton Lumber Sales 
Co., 1141 North Main Street, Rockford, Ill. 

These concerns need no introduction to the 
trade. Knudson & Mercer Lumber Co. has 
been in business in Chicago since 1896 and is 
well known to lumber buyers. McDonnell-Burn- 
side Lumber Sales have represented Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills of Bellingham, Wash., 
for the last five years. They will continue to 
represent that company, and with the Tremont 
Lumber Co. account their sales efforts will be 
confined exclusively to the products of these 
mills. The Winton Lumber Sales Co. has rep- 
resented the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., 
Tacoma, Wash., and will continue to do so. 
Continued demands by the trade prompted their 
deciding to seek representation of the Tremont 
account for southern pine and hardwoods, also 


oak flooring. 
_—__—_—_—_—_—_—_-— 


National Furniture Show in Progress 


The National Furniture Show in the Amer- 
ican Furniture Mart, Chicago, opened on 
Tuesday, Jan. 3, with a first day attendance 
of nearly 900 buyers from various sections of 
the country. The show will continue until 
Jan. 14, and it is expected that the attendance 
of buyers will be fully up to the average of 
recent seasons, which has been about 3,500 buy- 
ers from 2,500 stores, coming from approxi- 
mately forty-five States of the Union, Canada 
and a few foreign countries. A feature of the 
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opening day was a luncheon in the Furniture 
Club, tendered by the management to repre- 
sentatives of the trade press. This was an 
entirely informal affair, the only speaker being 
Laurence Whiting, president of the American 
Furniture Mart. He gave a brief resume of 
the history of the Mart, and then outlined some 
of the plans now approaching consummation, 
that will make the Mart a center of activity 
not only during the semi-annual shows but 
during every business day of the year. Ex- 
hibits and trends in furniture designs that are 
of especial interest to the lumber industry will 
be covered in some detail in the Jan. 21 issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





Begins Business on Own Account 


The host of friends and acquaintances in the 
lumber trade of H. R. Winton, who for ten 
years has been sales manager of the Brunswick 
Lumber Co., will be interested to know that he 
now is in business for himself, operating as the 
Winton Lumber Co., not incorporated. As was 
announced in the Dec. 24 issue of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, all of the lumber holdings 
of the Brunswick Lumber Co. recently were sold 
to the Kerry & Hanson Flooring Co., Grayling, 
Mich., and the Van Keulen & Winchester Lum- 
ber Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Mr. Winton, who has opened an office in the 
Mutual Insurance Building, 4750 Sheridan Road, 
Chicago, will specialize in northern hardwoods, 
southern hardwoods, and northern and south- 
ern hardwood dimension, operating on a whole- 
sale and commission basis. He already has ar- 
ranged to represent two or three large and re- 
sponsible northern mills, and will make other 
connections that will enable him to give his 
customers a completely satisfactory service. 





Leaves for the Orient 


ANGELES, Cauir., Dec. 31.—The Law- 
rence-Philips Lumber Co. has taken over part 
of the accounts handled by Thomas Dant, who 
left for the Orient the latter part of Decem- 
ber, in the interests of Dant and Russell (Inc.). 
It will also be agent in southern California for 
Dant & Russell and the Port Orford Cedar 
Products Co. 

Mr. Dant is well known in southern Cali- 
fornia, having been for a number of years 
California and Arizona manager of Fir-Tex of 
Southern California, with headquarters in this 


Los 


city. A farewell luncheon was given in his 
honor at the Jonathan Club before his de- 
parture. 





Forestry College Announces 
Faculty Changes 


Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 3.—Announcement to 
the student body recently was made by Chan- 
cellor Charles W. Flint, of Syracuse Univer- 
sity, of the appointment of Samuel N. Spring 
as dean of the New York State College of For- 
estry at Syracuse, and Clyde Leavitt as acting 
assistant dean. Dean Spring, who has been 
assistant dean of the college, succeeds Dr. 
Hugh P. Baker, who on Feb. 1 leaves to as- 
sume the presidency of Massachusetts State 
College, at Amherst, Mass. Mr. Leavitt, who 
assumes the duties of the position vacated by 
Dean Spring, has been acting director of forest 
research at the college. 


Asked to Be Candidate for National 
Chamber 


TAcomA, WasH., Dec. 31.—The Tacoma 
Lumbermen’s Club, by unanimous vote, has 
adopted a resolution requesting Maj. E. G. 
Griggs, president of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co., to be a candidate for re-election to 
the board of directors of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. Officials of the club 
announced that Maj. Griggs has consented to 
he a candidate again to represent the ninth dis- 
trict on the board. He is the only lumberman 
on the board of the national chamber, and is 
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completing his fourth term, having served a 
total of eight years. The election will be held 
at the annual meeting in May. 

—_-OoOe 


"Blue Book"’ Credit Analysis 


December reports to the Lumbermen’s Blue 
Book, Chicago, reflect a material increase in 
bankruptcies, with other troubles approximately 
in the same proportion as they were a year 


ago. A comparative report for December, and 
the same month a year ago, is as follows: 
1932 1931 
ES Bk tc cca ewe 32 21 
ee. an at 8 18 
MOTOR 6 o.2 6 Kb a6 sees Se 002 ‘ 6 
Ee ee ee d 7 
Composition settlements....... 4 3 
Creditors’ committees appointed 4 5 


Following the trend of inquiries and actual 
lumber orders placed, there has been a slight 
decrease in the number of requests for special 
credit reports. The volume of collection busi- 
ness is slightly less than it was a year ago, 
the average claim being of about the same 
amount, and collections being made in approxi- 
mately the same proportion as last year’s. 





Getting Out the Logs 


It was a bewildered, disillusioned populace 
that trooped home from the Lumbermen’s Ball 
in Elsberry, Mo., the other night. They had 
turned out enthusiastically for the event, most 
of them with one common purpose. There was 
this thing called “glorious tradition,” you know, 
and everybody figured that at the lumbermen’s 
ball there would be a bunch of huskies in from 
the woods for a grand spree, busting up all 
available furniture and lustily demanding more 
drinks. You know what I mean—these big 
strong men from the woods are a bunch of 
tough customers, and Missouri, “Cradle of the 
West,” is still a tough State. Sure, there would 
be plenty of “ruckus” at this shindig. 

3ut the lumberjacks of the Staunton Tie & 
Timber Co. fooled them. They came into 
town, to the dance hall, and they were sober! 
Not only that, but they stayed sober! They 
acted just about like any other group of av- 
erage Americans do, nowadays, at a party. 
And Elsberry scratched its collective head, per- 
haps, and wondered what’s come over this here 
world of ours, when lumberjacks don't get 
drunk at a party. 

Several miles the other side of the river, in 
the office he maintains in his spacious home in 
Jerseyville, Ill., the proprietor of the company, 
George Hoffstetter, chuckled as he told an 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative about 
the event. “They’re a good bunch of workers,” 
he said, “and they do get out the logs. I pay 
them all, even the bosses, on the piece-work 
basis. Except the truck drivers, that is, and 
I’m thinking of applying it to them, too, only 
I've hesitated because I don’t want them to 
burn the trucks out under them.” 

Wise in the ways of business as it is some- 
times done, Mr. Hoffstetter told why he insists 
on maintaining his own fleet of trucks. “I 
could get those oak logs out of there cheaper 


by contract haulers,” he explained, “and I do- 


have some of them brought out that way, but 
I have to keep my own fleet as a protection. 
If I didn’t, and I should happen to be caught 
in a tight place where I had to have the logs 
out in a certain time, the contract haulers would 
shove their prices up and gouge me to the limit, 
and I would have to take it. But as it is, my 
own trucks act as a sort of club to keep their 
prices down when I do want to use contractors.” 

He discovered what smooth riding really is, 
he said, when he rode on one of his Federal. 6- 
wheelers over a logging road full of chuck 
holes. He rode back on the load, and not in 
the seat, and was greatly surprised to note 
how the four rear wheels seemed to make the 
holes shallower and the bumps less bumpy, ap- 
parently leveling out the road. He finds that 
a 1%-ton truck with trailer easily carries 2,000 
feet of oak, and he is well satisfied with the re- 
sults. He cuts his own oak and buys his pine 
from the southern mills. 
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Customers! 


& 
BUILD UP 
our profit 


with the 


OUTSTANDING 
HOUSE 
INSULATION 


The Revolutionary 


GIMCO 
iISEALAL 
ROCK WOOL “BAT” 


This latest amazing development by Gimeo engi- 
neers will prevent heat being lost through the 
roofs of uninsulated homes, by sealing — ADE- 
QUATELY — all cracks and crevices over top floor 
ceilings. Made from rock, into the lightest, fluffiest 
form, Sealal is a permanent addition to home 
comfort. 


‘se 


—_ 
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WALL-THICK 
FIRE-PROOF 
VERMIN-PROOF 
PERMANENT 
PROFITABLE 
ECONOMICAL 
EVERLASTING 
SALABLE 





“Built-In” Comfort and Gimeo Rock Wool are 
synonymous, when Sealal is placed in the walls 
and over the ceilings. 





MR. JIMCO SAYS: 


A “Gimeo” House Insula- 
tion department added to 


your business will help 
you to tap a vast, profit- 
able market . . . composed 


of uninsulated attics in 
old homes. Since 30% to 
40% of the heat i« lost 
— through attie and roof ... 

there is the objective for 

your attack. No expensive equipment is needed 
for your men to install Sealal at a very low cost. 
We are in a position to supply you with valuable 


sales-building helps. Ask us to show you that 
“Thar's Gold in Them Thar Attics.” 








GET FULL INFORMATION CONCERNING 
DISTRIBUTION IN YOUR TERRITORY 


GENERAL INSULATING 
& MANUFACTURING CO. 


ALEXANDRIA, INDIANA 


WORLD'S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 
OF ROCK WOOL PRODUCTS 
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LUMBER MARKET REVIEW 


Southern Pine Mills Get Inquiries from Railroads and for 
Public Works; Prices Stiffening 


While scattered business from retail yards, 


there is some 


ereater activity is apparent in the industrial section of the 
narket. Railroads, especially, have been sending more in- 
quiries than were expected, and some big public construc- 


tion projects are coming out for figures. Most retailers 


are a bit reluctant to start buying immediately, though they 
admit the probability of a price advance. The mills, with 
badly dep leted stocks, often find it difficult to supply 


wanted items, and are disinclined to step up their opera- 
tions while the market is at present level. Some of the 
large mills, in fact, are already quoting higher. They are 
meeting less competition from small mills, because heavy 
rains have made it impossible for these to operate. 


Shortleaf Prices Are Becoming Stiffer 


Heavy rains have continued throughout large sections 


of the Southeast, and colder weather is reported. Many 
mills have had to curtail their operations, while logging 
has been — impossible. There little or no pro- 
duction by the smaller mills. Shipments are of course 


as retailers and industrials have been 


] 
ner A de 


workin: Saal to mouth, a stronger market situation is re- 
s iting Because of the season, however, there is little de- 


ahead, the 
actual 


sire to buy 


: 
show much 


result being that the only items to 
advance are those that are relatively 
mills are said to be limiting the quantity of 
higher grade that they will include in a car. 


scarce. »ome 


scl ; , f 
Wide StOcK OT 


Alabama mills are reported to have advanced lower grades 
* sas if post-holiday buying of shortleaf does not extend 


bevond necessary 


y replenishments of yard and box plant 
stocks, prices will 


probably be firmer. 
Cypress Uppers Strong; Redwood Stocks Reduced 


Southern cypress producers report the usual year-end 
slackening in ‘demand from retail yards in Florida and else- 
where, but expect that this trade will show a pick-up early 
in the new year. They feel sure of an active demand for 
tank and vat stock provided brewing is resumed, and have 
already booked some attractive orders for suitable material. 
They are therefore strengthened in their resolution to hold 
prices firm on their upper grades. 
California redwood production during 
only 3/ percent of normal, 


November was 
while bookings were 49 percent 


of normal, the bookings exceeding the cut by about 4 per- 
cent. As shipments during the first eleven months of the 
year exceeded the production by 22 percent, mill stocks 
have been much reduced. In November, northern Cali- 


fornia bookings ga 
nia declined, but the 
was about half the 
fifty percent larger. 


Coast Mills Are 
Markets: 


ined considerably, and southern Califor- 
State total was larger. Eastern trade 
October, but foreign was more than 


Over-Supplying Domestic Cargo 
Railroads Placing Business 


With production down to 14 percent capacity, West 
Coast bookings exceeded it by 14 percent in the two weeks 
ended Dec. 31. Kail bookings were 3% million feet lower; 
domestic cargo, 8.7 million feet lower, and foreign business 
declined 6 million feet compared with the preceding period. 
Uncertain trouble the Atlantic trade, with 
transit shipments increased and some sales being made 
under pressure at low figures. In southern California, ex- 
cess receipts have than doubled unsold stocks and 
lengthened the list of items in surplus. In rail territory, 


rates coast 


more 


Statistics, Pages 38-39—Market Reports, Pages 42-45—Prices Pages 49-50 


some yards are doing a little re-stocking, but a good share 
of current business comes from the railroads, a number of 
which have inquiries out. The Orient is furnishing most 


of the foreign bookings of Washington - Oregon mills, 
though Europe is taking clears; an invasion of “tramp” 


steamers is easing Oriental rates; European have firmed. 


Western Pines Stocks Are Low, But Demand Is Dull 


Production of Inland Empire and California pines is down 
to a low point, and shipments and orders during the last 
two weeks of the year were about double the cut. 
in all lines is slow, and order files are about a third less 
than at this time last year, but stocks have been 
greatly reduced, to about one-third less than at this time 
last year. Little new business has developed recently in 
shop, and some items are a bit weak. D selects are moving 
slowly, and are not showing the strength that might be 
expected to result from their scarcity. No. 3 common 
stocks are so broken that prices are a little stiffer, while 
No. 2 is plentiful and somewhat softer. The stock position 
of the mills is such that very little demand would be needed 

put some stiffness in quotations. 


Northern Pine and Hemlock Slow; Stocks Light 


All northern pine mills were inactive during the week 
ended Dec. 24; orders were only 16 percent less than in the 
corresponding week last year, and shipments were 53 per- 
cent larger. Files of unfilled orders were quite low, but 
mill stocks were 27 percent under last year’s. Trade is 
seasonally slow in the Lake States and in the Niagara 
area, both in building and box items. Little pattern stock 
is being used, and competition from other species is keen. 
The fact that both distributers’ and manufacturing con- 
sumers’ stocks are so low leads to the expectation that there 
will be a fair buying movement early in 1933. 

Northern hemlock plants have been producing a little, 
largely to provide employment, while their sales in the 
week ended Dec. 24 exceeded the actual cut by 6 percent. 
The position of the mills is also improved by the sharp re- 
duction in their stocks effected during the year. 


Hardwood Stock Depletion Has Reached the Point 
Where Advances May Be Expected 


Total hardwood bookings exceeded the cut by 52 per- 
cent in the week ended Dec. 24. There is prospect of very 
light production in both North and South during the early 
part of 1933, and shipments in the first fifty-one weeks of 
1932 were 45 percent greater than the cut in the South, and 
131 percent greater in the North, so mill stocks have be- 
come depleted, though considered adequate for present 
needs. Demand from the furniture trade is dull, for No- 
vember is reported to have been its second poorest month 
of the year, but some plants are now preparing for the Jan- 
uary shows, which they hope will stimulate business. Motor 
plant demand is lagging, but offering of new models has 
called for slightly larger consumption. Brewing interests 
are reported to be taking good quantities of cottonwood 
box material. There is little building trades demand 
through millwork and flooring plants and retailers. The 
foreign movement is fair, and there is a good volume of 
inquiry, but here, as in the domestic trade, prices are very 
low. Depletion of stocks of mills and consumers, however, 
has been carried to such a point that it is expected to have 
an early and decided influence marketwise, for buyers re- 
port difficulty in supplying even light current needs in 
some items. Maple flooring shows a sharp advance. 
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the month 
and distinguished by asterisk: 

West East West East West East West East West East West East 
Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side 
Flooring, Standard Partition, Standard Rough Finish, 10-20’ No. 2 Fencing, Stand- No. 1 Shortleat No. 1 Longleaf 
Lengths Lengths B&better ard Lengths Dimension Dimension 

1x3” rift— %4 x4”"— Inch thick— eee 10.23 10.80] 2x4” : 2x4” 
B&better B&better.. 23.00 19.25 | 4” oo +o #19.95 -:{1x6"&C. M. 11.67 11 21/12 & 14’.. 13.41 16.10 12 & 14’... 15.25 *14.35 
Shortleaf..*33.46 34.00 ee POE 3 : ~~ 126" ceee 14.50 *13.38] 76, 5.67 *16.6 
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De tetiiad. es No. 117 + roe 37:33 #3600| Boards, std. Leck ie © 20. -Th 8 TROT en ae. 14.00 14.00 
Shortleaf - #ti.oV > _— 2 | _ ers Vl.d0 36.0 St RIS 12.15 11.75 > - 
. — B&better.. 16.50 16.50 Shortleaf— ; eee cee 15.00 14.00 
1x3” flat vo. 1 .... 14.98 *15.89|5@6/4” 1x8 cress 11,62 ing] 2x8m 94 | 2x8” 
grain— . 9o|Assorted patterns— thick— 1x10” 11.75 11.00] }2, & 14’.. 13.11 16.94 A sek enn 
B&better 18.3 19.00 ‘ oe y ‘ ' 16 ; 14.25 17.00]/12 & 14’. 13.00 *1 0 
“y ee ” on B&better..*17.56 acO01e-G" |... *28.67 *29.31 gsleaf— = |29 «eeeeee = , ay *15.51 *15 a7 
No. 1 -+- "15.58 *17,96)2 = > > oe ae 9s o| LOngleaf— 9v1n" PRE 15.51 *15.05 
ogee ES 10.25 *13:37|No. 1 .... 15.94 17.00 |5&10 *38.75 *35.13 epee 13.50 *14.67 2x10 ae eh ti 
no ia, 7 Plaster Lath Oe Senses eee *30.001 1x10” *12.27 *14.18/12) ---.... ieee oe ae eg one hii eileen 
x ritt— 2 we" , a. SRS ores > ee ie erat ot ‘. Jo 
B&better wxl he oe 46 9 99| No. 2 Boards, 1x12” Car Siding, Lining |16' ....::: 16.90 16.97/14. °°°"°°: *17.63 *15.50 
phortleaf..*32.19 *36.00INo. 2° °° 1:29 1129 Standard Length and Roofing 2x12” a aii eae seen *19.11 *17.59 
Longleaf..*35.00 ., ~" |Shortleaf.. 14.78 2.3 12 & 14’ .93 17.50 
No es Surfnced Vinish, Lonuheer’ gs ones 3& better— ae: ee: 20.00 18.00 No. 2 Longleaf 
Shortleaf #98 95 3&I tt 1x4 Secee 17.564 Dimension 
_— ek te Casing & Base 10-20’ |No. 1— No. 2 Shortlent 2x4” 
1x4” flat Inch thick— 1x4” 5’ 11.00 Dimension a ieee 
grain— oe. ween 19.00 *21.25)| B&better, 1x4"10&20" 16 50 ‘lox4” 12 & 14’..*13.27 *13.33 
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No. 1 .....15.91 16.20] 8” 19.50 18.50 ces i WE hewsiiars 10.83 11.00 | 2x6” 
No. 2 "11.35 11.11]10" 1.72)! 24.00 24.25| Casing, Base & Jamb 2x6” 2 "912 2.00 
No. 2 ....*11, 1p 38.13 eae: 10-28" Timbers, 20° x6 12 & 14’..*12.41 19, 
Ceiling, Standard Ban ee ae Tae — B&b Under, No. 1 12 & 14’, 8.00 #9, ee ae *12.88 12.00 
Lengths 5&6/4” thick— >& Detter, B . ” ~~. 8.23 °10.39 | eee 
x4" 4, 6, 8” .*35.50 *32.02|1x8 ny tee 25 *22.81 Longleaf— at" 2 39 | oxg ; 
B&better.. 19.00 *15.36 — neon wae 5.16) os0" A und, 15.00 14.60/19 @ yy 11.54 i0.00|12, & 14’. 14.60 ret 
on y "IGSORS obec. *60.30 *46.19 > 8x10-10v~1n”" 7 20.49/44, ° 2 . F han aS 4. oA 
. a Ka 16.50 il No. 1 Fencing and Sxi2-tser eens 0 eras NE at Saisie 11.82 *10.8] 2x10” 
B&better.. 16.17 16,00Ineh thick— aOR, SRG die + 12 & 44’ *13.38 
»<Detter.. 9.17 6. ” 6.00 re ( , Shortleaf— 12 & 14’., #9 66 rao << & bpp a 9.9% 
No. 1 *14.23 #1519 . Per aaa 16. Tr orn 14.89 15, rtlea ss. 0 : 16’ *14.50 *15.00 
“or Pte Danis | aii 16.00 18.00/1x6" °'°°° 16.21 17.25] 8x8” & und, 14.88 12.85,16’ ....... 13.50 11,50 |16 pda — 
No, 1 Shiplap, 10-20 | 3” ‘°° °° 519.78 —....ixg” [°° °° 13.54 *] '3x10- 2x12” 2x12” 
1x8” ee 15.48 15.50/10" 2'°°°" *22.95 *24.50 1x10” 19.10 25 110x10” --*16.90 *15.37 12 & 14’ 14.06 *11.00]12 & . *15.13 
1x10” ...,*909 09 S gras *35.00 zi” 27.88 35 3X12-12x12” 91.95 "St.as;00" ....... 15.00 10.20116° .....°° °17.38 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES CHICAGO RECEIPTS, WESTERN PINES 
Seattle, Wash., Dee. 31.—Following are av- SHIPMENTS Portland, Ore., Jan. 4.—Following f. o. pb. 
erage prices, direct to the trade, on carload miil prices ee Sales w a. yeported to 
or part carload lots, f. 0. b. mill, all prices ‘hie ‘ : - : the festern Pine , Ssociation by mem ers 
being based on four bundles to the square: i hicago ay and shipments of lumber during the period Dec. 27-Jan. 2, inclusive. 
: and shingles, in thousands, were reported by Averages include 1 oth direct and whole sale 
New grades, Per square, L. C. West. Statistician, of the Board of per ei 1 — — - a A rotees Bi items only. 
Washington, Oregon and | Trade, for the five weeks, Nov. 28 to Dec. 31, rata Be Page rte on specified items only, 
Royals, 24” British Columbia inclusive, and for the year to date, Jan. 1 to | Quotations follow: : 
SS eae $2.40 $2.90 Nov. 26, 1932, with comparative figures for Ponderosa Pine ” ‘. 
SE Atsreneisac... 1.90 2.00 the corresponding Periods of 1931: . 5/4x8 6/4x8 
MM Ninteneree ee 1.95 : SELECT, S2 or 4S— 1x8 & wdr. & wadr. 
th eT Ce ere .25 1.50 Receipts C Select RI $98 99 $26 50 
Perfections, 18”, 5/21,” senaiit — Ship- aninncve D Select hE. "saan sais 
PR Mean wwii aatee cs 1.85 2.10 umber— teceipts ments Shipments " “ae re eae re ae oe 
MoM whevacckencaac, 1.40 1.55 Nov. 28 to) 1932 58,307 17,099 41,208 ~—_ S2S— No. F ite. 2 
MW. cékesnceoeeacs. 1.25 1.30 Dec, : {1931 82.399 24,044 58.348 6 Wp loheaatices eee keer ee *39 as "16908 
nestions... PP aio 3 ad To eee 22. r 
No. 1—18” .....0 1. 1.70 1.90 Inc. or dec..... —24,085 —6 945 §—17,140 Commons, S2 or 4s— No. 2 No. 3 
16” Jan. 1 to 11932 715'597 264,697 450,830 i i Se $15.11 $ 9.69 
a 1 1.60 1.75 Dec. 3] § 1931 1.257364 494.622 780,741 1x12 RL........ cli dan deep aide ns 19.17 jeg 
BD ceeestsscccscen Sam 1.50 —559.837 —ooalaoe Ca wt NN RR kn ekrnoessceccveags ne 
We © bietaadaccagese. 90 1.45 Inc. or dec..... —959,837 —229j996 8$—329,911 Idaho White Pine 5&6/4x8” 
Shing SELECT, S2 or 45— 1x8” & wdr. 
melametitiecs yng i - ca $40.00 $53.59 
Nov. 28 to) 1932 9,475 5,652 3,823 wills Soon. ee aes 33.25 ote 
WESTERN RED CEDAR eee. St $1981 14,880 8.138 ty Coumowe. 82 or 48. Ney yeh No.3 
ag = A ch cel Qe jails gon 99° 4 $1137 
Ine. or dee... NOS RABY $2024 | Tete lie ooo oe $25.00 "aaar |*1433 
Seattle, Wash., Dec. 31.—Prices for red Shipments 
redar siding in mixed cars. new bundling, 8 Ship- Above Sugar Pine 
to 18 foot, f. o. b. mill, are: Receipts ments Receipts . 1x8” 5/4x8” 6/4x8” 
Beveled Siding, %-inch Jan. 1 to (1932 121,999 196544 4,542 | SELECT. S2 or 4S— —& war. &wdr. & war. 
on Dec. 31 11931 195/292 08°t04 7,812 OP Soe ttt sees $56.50 © $BaEO 
Clear “— — nana: “onaieeees a —___ | SHop s2s— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
pinch ee + $17.08 $14.08 Inc. or dee...... —73,293 —76563 $73,270 . ee $32.50 $25.20 amen 
Se BOC beh wea en . 7. e P . can ) : 32.2 24.9 
6-inch |:°° 23.00 20.00 16.00 §Last figure in each group gives difference © 7 paar 6) ot, 1] r+ os $22 On 
OE ee eee oe , P . between 1932 and 1931 net receipts. ga ees : — shit 
Clear Bungalow Siding Larch—Douglas Fir 
: % inch % inch No. 1 Dimension. Ms WO cc $10.50 
1oazek CARER Maine waren gibi cae v34.00 v3s.0e WESTERN SITKA SPRUCE Vert. er. flooring, C&better. 4” ae 21.00 
ED O0060hutasiecneenen ce ’ i 
OU Siwiesnpciacn ct 56.00 aoe eres 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LumsBepMan) 
Finish, B&better S2S or S4S Portland, Ore., Jan. 3.—The following are WEST COAST LOGS 
1x8&10” or Rough prices for mixed carlots Prevailing today: : 
inte Mhestsachcceetamaetepep NONE Pinte. Factory stock— (Special telegram to AMERICAN LuuaERMan] 
1x14, DP sccwcosnscn oe cae 70.00 SEEN bcivcancd $39.00 Sy nba aicecine s0e.50 Portland, Ore., Jan. 3.—Log market quo- 
SPER bth aeb be oataconert 100.00 1x4—10” 32.00 athe ae : tations: 
1x22&24” 105 00 6 4 eCeoeorceceece 19.00 Re 
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ON bhiean cae ee? ae $ 30.00 ee $18.00 ee 28.00 Hemlock, Ungraded, $5.50@6. i 
‘ 6x6”, Flat gr. 16.00 oa 2.00 Red Cedar: Depending on quality, $9@11. 
Discount on Moldings x6”, Vert.gr. 20.00 Green box... .$10@12 Spruce: No. 1, $17; No. 2, $12; No. 3, $8. 
Made from 1x4” WE MD si vows e'e cnn 64% ea 
Made from other sizes 4% Seattle, Bee, 3i.—Averaes nrince c Tr 
tebe AS SEALE ES TT Ee . ° » «bl, y, erage prices o logs 
Additi s ne y = r ‘ 
more to cars.rs rs, °F 10,000" feet’ “or MAPLE FLOORING Fig: »No. 1; $14.00@16, No. 2, 





Pilg **8sssésvcrssuvscsenkccacccuact™ $0.25 
 eSiearne ee ee ee Cine eeks -33 
Me OF buntanonsoneesctetete etn .36 


























Michigan ana Wisconsin flooring mills 
quote as follows on northern hard maple 
flooring, f. 0. b. cars Cadillac, Mich., basis: 

First Second Third 
WOME Seabee vcucuec: $52.00 $38.00 $26.00 








No. 3, $7.50@ 8. 


Cedar: 
$16. 


Hemlock: 
Spruce: No. 1, $16; No. 2, ¢$ 


Shingle 


logs $8@11 ° 


Nos. 2 and 3, $7@8.50. 
1 


$10.00@12; 


lumber 


logs, 





DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., Jan. 3.—Prices of straight 
and mixed cars of fir, delivered on a 62% 
cent rate, from actual sales, direct only, are 
reported as follows by the Davis Statistical 
Bureau: 
Vertical Grain Flooring 
B&B&btr C 





2 oa dnd Att Cees eee 33.75 $30.50 - 
B&btr Cc D 
SOS cemG aaa wee ee eee 35.00 es rr 
Vae”§6= wos eeseeecuwens 38.75 
Flat Grain Plecstan: 
en”. scdethaveon awadak® 25.00 $23.50 
ae”6«§64htaceeneesesenes 29.00 24.50 
Mixed Grain voveeteedl - 
1x4 : : ‘ $21.25 
‘Ceiling 
ee  vakesdedseuseen wer 22.25 19.00 
Sl” d6 chard senha ees 25.50 21.50 
Drop Siding, 1x6” 
eee eee 28.25 24.50 23.00 
BT asta es al aie tein ci tac a 29.00 24.00 “e 
Finish, Kiln Dried and at 
1x6” 1x 1x12” 
eT $: 39, 50 Ay 50 $55.75 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
No. 1. $24.25 $24.25 $27.75 $25.75 
Ee he wa 20.50 21.25 21.25 24.00 
ee ees 18.00 20.50 20.50 waa 
Dimension 
No. 1, 2” thick— 
4’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 22&24’ 
oe aeee $24, 50 $24.25 $25.50 $26.25 $26.25 
6” 23.75 23.75 24.75 25.25 25.25 $26. 00 
a. weeks 23.75 23.25 25.00 25.25 25.25 26.50 
ee Sata a 25.75 26.00 26.25 27.00 23.50 27.50 
ii 26.00 26.00 25.75 27.50 27.00 28.00 
2x4”, 8’, $24.25; 10’, $24.50; 2x6” , $23.75 
Random— 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 
Jo. 2....$20.75 $23.00 $23.75 $24.00 = 00 
No. ates 20.25 19. 50 


No. 1 Common Rough &/or Surfaced Gabon 





[ae te GRID tO Be cceces ‘tec ensoeee $28.00 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40’ ee aed ‘ 29.00 
Fir Lath 
ee, Be Bee es Ge is eke c toe sewee eae enees $4.75 
OAK FLOORING 

Following are carlot quotations, Memphis 


basis, on oak flooring: 


1x2%” Y8x14e” %x2” rrr ts 


Clr. qtd. wht....$80.00 $68.00 $59.00 
Clr. qtd. red.... 70.00 60.00 51.00 46.00 
Sel. qtd. wht.... 48.00 44.00 39.00 34.00 
Sel. qtd. red.... 46.00 40.00 39.00 36.00 
Clr. pln. wht.... 47.00 44.00 40.00 36.00 
Clr. pln. red.... 46.00 44.00 40.00 36.00 
Sel. pln. wht.... 41.00 32.00 37.00 28.00 
Sel. pin. red. 41.00 34.00 37.00 30.00 
No. 1 cam. w ht.. 32.00 28.00 24.00 24.00 
No. 1 com. red.. 32.00 28.00 23.00 23.00 
Se eS ae 16.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 
1x2” %x1%” 7x2” 
Cee, O86, Wit cevexswee $64.00 $64.00 $80.00 
a Ge, Ws cocieeeenen 59.00 59.00 70.00 
i Ce Wiese e cr cdeen 46.00 46.00 54.00 
eS a 46.00 46.00 54.00 
ee: Ws enade vee ee 44.00 42.00 52.00 
i err 44.00 42.00 49.00 
a ak Willis ens evees ew 40.00 38.00 45.00 
ee ee” re 38.00 38.00 42.00 
ce, © GOO. Wek. cctceeer 27.00 25.00 24.00 
De, 2 OO. TOG. 6 iceeenes 27.00 25.00 24.00 
eer 16.00 16.00 12.00 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above: For }#-inch stock, $9; 
for %-inch, $4.50; for %-inch, $5.50. 


Chicago delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above: For }#-inch stock, $6; 
for %-inch, $3; for %-inch, $3.50. 





Trouble and Litigation 


Enos B. Cole, who operates the Lakewood 
Coal & Lumber Co., at Lakewood, a suburb 
of Jamestown, N. Y., has filed a voluntary 
petition in bankruptcy. with liabilities of 
$12,670 and assets of $12,013. 

The Kellogg Lumber Co. of Louisiana ob- 
tained a verdict of $15,000 in supreme court 
at Mayville, N. Y., on Dec. 22 against the 
Union Furniture Co. of Jamestown, N. Y. 

Assets of the bankrupt Johnson- Danielson 
Lumber Co., Jamestown, Y., were sold in 
bankruptcy court to Merle Davison on Dec. 
29 for $675. Accounts receivable were not 
included, 

The Calaveras Lumber Co., Sacramento, 
Calif., has filed suit in the Federal district 
court to have Calaveras County assessments 
and taxes declared invalid, claiming that 
assessments against timber lands, timber 
rights and real property are unfair and ex- 
cessive. 
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JOHN M. HAMMOND, 65, president and 
manager of the Flint Coal & Masons Supply 
Co., Flint, Mich., died Dec. 27 at his home in 
that city. Born in Big Flats, N. Y., he grad- 
uated from Elmira Academy in 1886. After 
some business experience locally, in Florida 
and in New Jersey, in 1891 he moved to Bay 
City, Mich., and entered the lumber business 
of an uncle. After ten years there, he or- 
ganized the Flint Lumber Co., and in 1903 
organized the Flint Coal Co. with Frank T. 
Woodworth and Elmer E. Hammond, buying 
out the K. A. Lott Coal Co. The following 
year, Mr. Hammond moved to Flint and took 
active charge. In 1905 he bought out his 
partners and added builders’ supplies, taking 
over the Wildanger & Flanders Co. On the 
site of that firm, in 1916, was built the com- 
pany’s present offices. Mr. Hammond re- 
mained sole owner until 1920, when other 
men were taken into the business. His 
brother, Frank D., is vice president and as- 
sistant manager. He was active in civic 
movements and in Republican politics, hold- 
ing State appointments. He was also a promi- 
nent Mason. He is survived by his widow, 
a son and three daughters, two brothers and 
a sister. 


ROBERT JOSEPH ALDERMAN, 68, 
dent of D. W. Alderman & Sons Co., 
Clarendon County, 8S. C., 
Railway Co., 


presi- 

Alcolu, 
and of the Alcolu 
died at a hospital in Columbus, 
S. C., on Dee. 21, following an illness of sev- 
eral weeks. The company is an important 
manufacturer of southern pine and gum, and 
has won a reputation for its Alderman rock 
gum flooring. He was a graduate of Furman 
University, and for many years a trustee of 
that institution, and was chairman of the 
board of deacons of the Clarendon Baptist 
Church at Alcolu. At this church there were 
funeral services, with interment at Belton 
cemetery. Mr. Alderman is survived by his 
widow, formerly Miss Mallie Geer, of Belton; 
two daughters, Mrs. Howard Dobson and Miss 
Jennie Alderman, of Alcolu; three sons, Ben, 
Mattison and Joseph; two granddaughters; 
two sisters, Mrs. Blair Rice, Belton, and Miss 
Martha Alderman, Brooklyn, N. Y.; and two 
brothers, Paul R. Alderman, Alcolu, and David 
W. Alderman, of Florence. For some time, 
the deceased's brother, Paul R. Alderman, has 
been in active charge of the business. 


RANK H. LUMBERT, SR., 65, president 
Fifth Avenue Lumber Co., of Columbus, Ohio, 
and one of the best Known retailers in cen- 
tral Ohio, died, after a year of failing health, 
on Dec, 26. He spent almost his entire life 
in the lumber business, having started at 
the age of 13 with the former Door, Sash & 
Lumber Co., now the Doddington Co. Later 
on he became associated with the Knox Lum- 
ber Co., where he remained until Jan. 1, 1916, 
when he started the Fifth Avenue Lumber 
Co. He was active in association affairs and 
at various times served as chairman and 
treasurer of District No. 8 of the Ohio Asso- 
ciation of Retail Lumber Dealers. He leaves 
his widow, a son, Frank H. Lumbert, jr., 
active in the business, and a daughter, Mrs. 
Alfred Blake. 


CHARLES G. BLADES, 68, pioneer eastern 
North Carolina lumberman, died suddenly at 
his home in Elizabeth City, N. C., Dec. 20. 
Born in Maryland, in 1890 to move to North 
Carolina and organized the old Blades Lum- 
ber Co., an extensive manufacturer at New 
Bern, with planing mill at Norfolk, Va. In 
1906 the company’s property, except the 
planer, was sold to the Norfolk Southern 
Railroad Co. The Foreman-Blades Lumber 
Co. was then formed to take over and oper- 
ate the planing mill, and that year Mr. 
Blades retired. He is said to have given 
lavishly to charity in a quiet way. His first 
wife, formerly Miss Laura Moore, Laurel, Del., 
was killed in an automobile accident in 1926. 
He married Miss Florence Gray, a native of 
Delaware in 1927, and she survives him. He 
leaves also three sisters and a brother. 


JOHN FRANCIS STEEVES, 85, 
Church E Gates & Co., 
died Dec. 27 at St. Lukes Hospital. Born in 
Baltimore, N. B., he moved to New York City 
in 1877, immediately joining the Gates con- 
cern. When the partnership was incorpo- 
rated in 1908, Mr. Steeves became president. 
He was formerly a president of the New 
York Lumber Trade Federation, and was a 
director of the Lumber Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Co. of Boston. He has headed the 
Bronx Board of Trade. He took a prominent 
interest in Baptist affairs. His wife died last 
May, and there survive him four sons and 
a daughter. 


HOMER E. RICHARDS, 60, who served as 
treasurer of the Doddington Co., Columbus, 


president 
the Bronx, New York, 


Ohio, for 28 years and was one of the found- 
ers of the company, which operates five re- 








tail yards, died at his late residence Dec. 30, 
following an illness of two years. He re- 
tired from active management in 1930. He 
was born and reared in Jackson, Ohio, and 
came to Columbus at an early age, becoming 
associated with the Jones & Fox Lumber Co. 
In 1902 he, together with Eli E. Doddington, 
founded the Doddington Co. He was also 
vice president of the Hughes-Peters Electric 
Co. He leaves three daughters and a brother. 


H. L. KIRTLEY, 67, a pioneer in the lum- 
ber business in West Virginia, died Dec. 30. 
He was secretary-treasurer of the West Vir- 
ginia Lumbermen’s Association, director of 
the Flynn Coal & Lumber Co., and was direc- 
tor for a number of years of other corpora- 
tions. For many years he was associated 
with the late Peter Carroll in large timber 
developments. Mr. Kirtley lived in West Vir- 
ginia all his life, having been born in Putnam 
County. He resided in Charleston for forty 
years. Surviving are a daughter, a son, and 
a stepson, and three sisters. 


PHILIP H. REINHARD, 59, proprietor 
Reinhard Lumber Co., Pekin, Ill., died Dec. 20 
following an illness of two years. Born in 
Heidelburg, Germany, his parents brought 
him to the United States when he was 15. 
He had won for himself a high reputation for 
his business dealings. He is survived by his 


widow, form erly Miss Fanny Florence 
Himmel, two daughters and a son, and two 
sisters. 


WINFIELD G. HEYSER, 82, died at the 
home of a daughter in Grand Rapids, Mich., 
on Christmas Day. He had formerly been 
prominent in Michigan lumber circles, and 
at Hattiesburg, Miss., acted as lumber buyer 
for the American Car & Foundry Co., which 
had retired him. He is survived by the mar- 
ried daughter mentioned above, and one son, 
Walter, of Chicago. 


Cc A. C. STEINWEG, widely known 
throughout the Southeast, died at his home 
in Jackson, Miss., Dec. 30. He had operated 
the Steinweg Lumber & Timber Co., and had 
many friends both producers and consumers, 
but at the time of his death was in the in- 
surance business. Mr. Steinweg was a native 
of Deihl, Germany. He is survived by his 
widow, and one son. 


CHARLES L. WATKINS, 62, treasurer New 
Hyde Park Lumber & Supply Co. and a large 
real estate operator, died Dec. 20 at his home 
at Wyandanch, Long Island, New York. He 
was well known throughout Long Island, and 
had been associated with Max Rendell, presi- 
dent of the lumber company, for over twenty 
years. 


HARRY A. POUNDER, 70, vice president 
Galion Lumber Co., Galion, Ohio, died Dec. 27 
after an illness of several months. A native 
of England, he came to the United States 


when 17. Surviving are his widow, three 
sons, three brothers and two sisters. 
SAMUEL HOWARD NICKERSON, 75, for 


many years associated with the hardwood 
yard of John M. Woods & Co. at East Cam- 
bridge, Mass., died Dec. 29 at his home in 
Melrose, after a long illness. His widow and 
three married daughters survive. 


HARRY G. LEWIS, 47, assistant manager 
Wood & Woodruff Lumber Co., Athens, Mich., 
died Dec. 26 at Battle Creek, where he had 
gone for medical treatment. He leaves his 
widow, his parents and a sister. 





New Sulphur Mine Buys 
3,000 Piles 


New Orveans, La., Jan. 3.—The newest 
project of interest to the lumber trade is the 
proposed mining plant of the Freeport Sulphur 
Co. in Plaquemines Parish, about fifty miles 
from New Orleans. The location is in a sea 
marsh, and the project will involve dredging, 
bulkheading, an hydraulic fill, and the support 
on piling of foundations for major structures. 
Eight plant structures, and a substantial num- 
ber of employee homes will be built. The com- 
pany has opened an office in the American Bank 
Building here, and selected J. F. Coleman Engi- 
neering Co. as consultant. John Reiss is gen- 
eral contractor. The Lester F. Alexander Co. 
received the contract for bulkheading. Work 
on the main plant structures is scheduled for 
early summer. A contract for 3,000 piles, of 
75 foot length, has been closed, 
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Costs Must Come Down 
Before Profits Can Go Up — 


We have demonstrated many times that the portable mill 
can manufacture lumber at less cost per thousand than is 
possible on the large stationary outfit. We have on several 
occasions supplied our portable equipment to firms owning 
large band mill outfits and reduced the cost of operation 
4o such an extent that they were justified in closing down 
their large mill. 


Ask us about “Quality Lumber At Low Cost” 
without obligation. 


THE ENTERPRISE CO. 
Friend St., COLUMBIANA, OHIO 


HN 


TIM MMM 








CATERPILLAR 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


T R A C T O R 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S.A. 











Retail 
Dealerse 


American 


Don’t put off writing for a FREE copy 
of our Catalog, which completely de- 
scribes our line of 


Books That'll Help You Make Money 


Write Now for Your Copy 


431 S. Dearborn Street 


Lumberman CHICAGO, ILL. 
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—ITS - 


Manufacture and Distribution 
By R.C. BRYANT, F.E., M.A. 


This is the only textbook on lumber 
manufacture and distribution now 
available in any language. 

It presents in book form, for the 
first time, a complete and concise dis- 
cussion of the various phases of lum- 
ber manufacture in the United States. 
The subject matter is divided into 
three parts, the first dealing with 
plant location and the standard types 
of equipment used in the manufacture 
of lumber and the methods of han- 
dling it at the sawmill plants. The 


539 Pages, 6’’x 9”’ Cloth 
156 Figures. 


text is well illustrated with lettered cuts, by means of which 
the details of the various machines may be identified. 


The second part treats primarily of the technique of the 


industry, including the methods of lumber manufacture, 
seasoning, re-manufacture, products of the lumber industry, 
mill refuse and its disposal, and fire prevention and insurance. 
The various methods now in use are described in detail and 
the merits of each set forth. , 


In the third part, the economic problems of lumber distribu- 
tion are treated very fully. The activities of lumber trade 
organizations, from their earliest days to the present time, are 
reviewed in considerable detail. 


There is no other single volume which contains all this material. 


Postpaid to Any Address $4.50 a Copy. 


For Sale by Ampricanfiumberman “Ss. *- 
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S. D. Shoff, Windsor, Pa., protects his birds 
by lining his brooder house with Celotex. 


Profitable Sales 


await dealers who cultivate 


INSULATION Markets 


Thousands of poultry raisers have prof- 
ited by using insulation— the cost is 
low — and the advantages of insulation 
are immediately apparent. 





Good houses require insulation to pro- 
vide protection from extreme temper- 
atures and to control humidity by 
ventilation. This is true for the hatch- 
ery and incubator rooms, for brooder 
houses, and for laying houses. 


The helpful booklet, “Poultry House 
Construction with Celotex,” will be 
supplied for your prospects. The “Poul- 
try House Selling Plan” shows dealers 
how to interest poultry raisers. 


These are the days when every possible 
market must be cultivated. Poultry 
raisers are well worth your effort. 


The Celotex Company, 919 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


@ Fresh eggs sold in Chicago during De- 
cember for over 40 cents a dozen, which is 
almost three times the price in September. 


CELOTEX 


BRAND 
INSULATING CANE BOARD 


Registered United States Patent Office 








Hymeneal 


GARRETT-CHILDERS—In the early eve- 
ning of Christmas day occurred the marriage 
of Miss Mary Childers to Mr. Donald Earle 
Garrett, of Kansas City, Rev. S. E. Allison, 
presiding elder of the Methodist church, offi- 
ciating. The wedding was at the home of 
the bride’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. K. C. Child- 
ers, in Albuquerque, N. M. A sister of the 
bride, Miss Katherine Childers, was brides- 
maid, and Mr. John Barber, best man. Among 
the prominent guests were the families of 
Senator S. G. Bratton and President Zimmer- 
man, of the University of New Mexico. After 
a wedding trip, Mr. and Mrs. Garrett will be 
at home at the Pickwick Hotel, Kansas City, 
in the management of which Mr. Garrett is 
assisting. Mr. and Mrs. Garrett were class- 
mates at the University of New Mexico, 
where the latter graduated in June, 1931, 
having specialized in art. She is a member 
of the Alpha Chi Omega sorority, and Mr. 
Garrett is a member of the Kappa Sigma 
fraternity Mr. Childers and his family have 
been residents of Albuquerque for seven 
ears, he having been secretary of the Lone 
Star Lumber Co., and manager of the Star 
Lumber & Supply Co., prior to the merger of 
that yard with the Breece Lumber & Supply 
Co., of which he is now manager. Earlier he 
was engaged in the lumber business at Clovis, 
N. M. 


STREIT-PERRIN.—In Christ’ 2S hapel, Trin- 
ity Episcopal Church, Buffalo, N. Y., on Jan. 3, 
William H. Streit, of New Canaan, Conn., and 
Miss Mary Perrin, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles N. Perrin, were married by the Rev. 
Elmore McKee. The church was decorated in 
Christmas greens and candles, and the cere- 
mony was witnessed by a large number of 
relatives and friends The bride’s father is 
one of the best known men in the lumber 
industry, is a member of the wholesale lum- 
ber firm of Blakeslee, Perrin & Darling, and 
an officialof the Weatherbest Stained Shingle 














Co. 

The llowing patents of interest to lumbermen 
semanas were issu from the United States Pat- 
ent Off Copies f may be obtained from 

I Burr i Dp ind trade-mark attorney, 
134 H Stre = Washington, D. C., at the 
rate of 20 cents each State number of patent and 
name of ir ntor when ordering 

1,779,085 Wood-turning lathe. Armand Blasi, 
Newark, N. J. 

779,124 Collapsible crate William F. Geddes, 
Los Angeles, Calif 

1,779,206 Woodwork channeling machine. John 
Boldt, New York, N Y 

1,774,521 Saw guard Wilbur § Neighbour 
Hackettstown N J 

1,774,940 Colorin walnut veneer sheets. Ed- 
win P. Mengel K snvilie Tenn 

1,775,200 istics nook for logging. George F 
Hickok, San Francisco, Calif. 

1,775,361. Saw construction toy G 3evis, Port- 
land, Ore., assignor to Simonds Saw & Steel Co., 


Fitchburg, 
1,775,387 Process of treating 
Conrad, Brookville, Ind 
1,775,430 Wood grooving 
Hibbs, Cape Girardeau, Mo 
1,775,450 Split shake Frank L. 
Wash., assignor to North Pacific 
Corporation, same place 


lumber. Louis J. 


machine 


Russell R 


Dietz, 
Cedar 


Seattle, 
Products 


1,775,651 Shingle cutting machine. Robert G. 
Tr Coquitlam, B. C 

775,675 Automatic oiler for handsaws. Charles 
v. Kirsch, Evansville, Ind. 

1,775,765 Adz pandle tightener Patrick Hen- 
nessy, Glendale, ‘alif. 


1,775,8 Method and apparatus for assorting 








71 
tir . Viktor Schauberger, Purkersdorf, Austria. 

1,775,941. Device for piling logs. George Meyers, 

‘athlamet, Wash. 

1,776,180. Cutter carrying head for multiple 
lathes Lester E. Corb, Norway, Me. 

a VTC, S08. Stopping mechanism for electrically 
driven dies (woodworking shaper). Frank §$ 
McQuestion, Winchendon, Mass., assignor to Baxter 
D. Whitney & Son, same place. 

1,776,238. Method of and mechanism for stop- 
ping rotary shaper spindles. Robert L. Smith, 
Winchendon, Mass., assignor to Baxter D. Whitney 
& Son, same place. 

1,776,463 Saw tensioning tool. Floyd W. Ber- 
nero, Memphis, Tenn 

1,776,64 Log barker Carl B. Thorne, Hawks- 
bury, Ont Canada 


1,776,661 Plane Fe 


lix F. McCue, 
Mass., assignor to 


Millers Falls Co., 


Millers Falls, 
Same place. 


1,776,662 Ste aay re st for veneer lathes. Ericsson 
H. Merritt, soe assignor to Merritt 
Engineering & Sale Co., same place. 

1,776,711 Method for producing the teeth on 
files, saws, and similar tools. 2aul Unger, Rem- 
scheid, Germany. 

1,776,977 Apparatus for cutting and printing 
veneer Max E. Miller, Puducah, Ky. 

1,777,190 Wooden plate composed of separate 
plates or strips Kurt Winkler, Finsterwalder, 


Germany. 
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How to Figure Costs for Advertising 





, In Classified Department | 
ee peesuent ...30 cents a line | 
Two consecutive issues.......... 55 cents a line 
Three consecutive issues.......... 75 cents a line 
Four consecutive issues.......... 90 cents a line 
Thirteen consecutive issues.......... $2.70 a line 
Twenty-six cansecutive issues....... $5.40 a line 


Seven words of ordinary length make 


one line. 


Count in the signature. Heading 


counts as two lines, 


Dp 


No display the heading is 


ermitted. 


except 


Extra white space figured at line 
rate. 
One inch space advertisement is 


equal to fourteen lines. 


No extra charge 
containing advertisement. 


b 
d 


tion in regular department. 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
for copies of paper 
Capy must 
e in this office not later than Wednes- 
ay morning in order to secure inser- 
All adver- 


tisements received later will be placed 


u 


nder heading Too Late to Classify. 
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WANTED 











Employment 





WANTED POSITION 


High type retail lumberman, large line yard ex- 
perience in main office executive capacities. Ex- 
ceptionally well qualified in all departments. A 


real producer. 


Address “S. 66,"" care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—GOOD OPENING 


Young man, thoroughly experienced in 
and sales, West Coast and Inland 
desires connection, 

Address “S. 65,"’ 


mill, office 
Empire lumber, 
Lumberman., 


care American 





POSITION WANTED AS FOREMAN 
To operate 
salary 


planing mill; 
basis, or part each. 


R. HOLLEY, 


contract, percentage or 
Gilt edge ref. 
Clanton, Ala, 





EXECUTIVE—OPERATOR—SALES SUPERVISOR 


Twenty 


years experience as executive and oper- 
ator hardwood and southern pine. Extensive ac- 
quaintance with industrial and retail markets. 
Now engaged but open for proposition early next 
year with only substantial organization where 
merit and experience is required. 


Address “S. 55,’ care American Lumberman. 





HARDWOOD INSPECTOR—25 YRS. EXP. 


North or South, wants position. Exp. buyer, 

man, dry kiln yard foreman, A-1 ref. 

perience. 
Address “‘S. 


sales- 
Nat’l ex- 
50,” 


care American Lumberman. 





THE GREATEST MARKET PLACE 


In the lumber, woodworking and allied 
industries to advertise in, is the Wanted 
and For Sale department of the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


tead the Classified ads. Many oppor- 
tunities are offered for Buyer and 
Seller. Best for selling lumber, shin- 
gles, retail yards, business opportunity, 
timbe: and timberlands, machinery, 
locomotives, cars, rails and equip- 
ment used in logging operations. You 
can get employees, salesmen, employ- 
ment or anything used in lumber and 
allied industries by advertising in the 
Wanted and For Sale department of 
the American Lumberman. 

Send your advertisement to the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 





SS 


All kinds of fuel wood. 


_ Too Late To Classify 


PAL LD LDL LDL OD DOLD OID DIDI IDI III III IOI 


WANTED 


Frank Miller & Sons, 2246 


W. 58th Street, Chicago, Ill. 








WANTED 








Salesmen 





WANTED—2 EXP. RETAIL LUMBER SALESMEN 


Acquainted 


for 
until 
lette 


with industrial and 
Chicago. Must be willing 
prove ability. Give full 
r: confidential 
Address ‘“‘S. 69,” 


needs 
basis 
first 


contractors’ 
start com. 
qualifications 


care American Lumberman. 





Employment 





CALLING ON 


YARD TRADE ON DEL-MAR-VA 


Peninsula (as manufacturers’ representative), I 
wish to represent shingle mill, and builders hard- 
ware mf'gr together with my lumber connection. 


State terms of 
so as not delay for spring 
ddress “S. 61,’ 


A 


your proposition when 
yusiness 


American Lumberman. 


answering, 


’ care of 





If y 
equi 


Want to sell it? 


tion 





Dearborn S&t., 


LOOK AROUND AND SEE 


ou have some second-hand machinery, logging 
pment or anything used in the lumber world. 
Advertise in the classified sec- 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 5S. 
Chicago, I1l. 








WANTED YARD MANAGEMENT 
Thoroughly experienced and capable of 
all details. Highest references Age 32, 

Address “S. 57,’" care American 


handling 
married. 
Lumberman. 





WANTED—POSITION AS RETAIL YARD 
Manager, 40 years of age, Experienced in yard 
management and all the details pertaining to this 
position, Middle Western States preferred. 

Address ‘“‘S. 58,” care American Lumberman. 





YARD MANAGER 


Seventeen years’ experience, now employed at 
county seat point, desires change. Record clean. 
Address ‘*‘R. 83,’’ care American Lumberman, 


BAND SAW FILER 


experience. Will go anywhere. 
B. F. WHITE, Leetsdale, Pa. 





25 years’ 





Lumber and Dimension 


WISH TO BUY ONES AND TWOS 16/4 
Hard Maple, L.C.L. Shipment, also 8/4-8” and 
wider. Quote price F.O.B. mill. Describe, For cash. 

Address “S. 68,’’ care American Lumberman. 








A CLASSIFIED AD WILL MOVE SLOW STOCK 
ADVERTISE FOR WHAT YOU WANT 





Second Hand Machinery 


~WANTED—SECOND HAND LOGGING ENGINE 


Q” or 10” cylinder, on steel platform. Must be in 





good working condition; to be shipped to Philip- 
pine Islands, and seller to assume responsibility of 
dismantling same and packing it for export; prefer 
Williamette or Washington. Give details, price 


and horse power. 


Address “‘S. 67,’’ care American Lumberman. 





PENNSYLVANIA OPERATOR WOULD 
Purchase used carriage in good 
for mill cutting 15,000 to 
accurate within #%” 


condition suitable 
20,000’ daily. Must be 
Give description. Also inter- 


ested in used circular saws about 60” preferably 
inserted tooth type. 
Address “‘S. 62,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—1 CORLISS STEAM GENERATOR 
225 KW or with 
accessories. 

Address “R. 75,’’ 


larger complete two boilers and 


care American Lumberman. 








WANTED—ONE HORIZONTAL RESAW 


Send description and 
Address “S. 65,” 


lowest cash price. 
care American Lumberman. 





|| 


WHO 


\| || 








